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God's Best Gitts God loves to give to his children 
te His Children the best gifts they can have,—the 
best gifts he knows how to provide. God never 
makes a mistake, in his choosing for his children, or 
m his giving to them. God’s children often make 
4 mistake in their desiring from God, and in their 


receiving what he sends. 


wr If you have sought God's 
OVINg 


ministry, be sure that he has given you the 
has to give. If you do not think that he 
a8 done +h: : “ eo 

‘as done this, the mistake is yours, not God's. 


best | 
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Where Control who 


Lies 


The mind is a gate. He 
thinks a thought or images an idea 
‘he gate, and passes into the realm of char- 
He has gone through the turnstile which 


Opens 


acter 


neYer reverses. He cannot go back. Seldom, if 
ever, is it true that man does a base act which has 
not first had a place in his imagination. He has 
conceived of himself as doing the act before he does 
it. Even the grossest sensualist works up his men- 
tal picture or sensation before he follows it into 
action. The gratification of the senses, or of appe- 
tite, is thus but the gratification of the mind. 
this sense, he who ‘‘deliberates is lost,’’ 
opens the gate to a downward way. 
mind, and the life is in control. 


In 
for he 
Control the 


LW 
A Wrong Notion of Progress is not movement, but 
Progress improvement. Its measure is not 
the ground passed over, but what has been gained in 
passing. There are people who imagine that so long 
as they are going from one thing to another they are 
progressing ; and there is probably no greater hin- 
drance to advancement than the modern habit of 
dropping the latest method, or idea, or machine, for 
the next that comes in sight. Many persons who 
have all the latest methods on their fingers’ ends are 
making no more progress than did the little girl who 
tried hard to gather a bouquet, but dropped a flower 
whenever she reached out to pluck a new one. 
True progress consists in bringing forward from yes- 
terday the good of yesterday, and adding to the 


store the good of to-day. 


on 
o = 


Experience a Basis Sympathy is largely based on ex- 

of Sympathy perience. We cannot teuly sym- 
pathize with another in his trials or in his sorrows, 
unless we have known something in our own lives of 
such a trial as he is undergoing, or of such a sorrow 
as he has just been called to. 
it is to suffer as he suffers, or to grieve as he grieves, 


If we know just what 


if we have been through the same thing ourselves, 
then, indeed, we are fitted to give him sympathy, 
and to proffer to him the comfort wherewith we 
It is in this 
light that we are to look at every new experience /of 


have ourselves been comforted of God. 
pain or endurance or privation or bereavement. 
It can broaden and deepen our power of sympathy 
and of giving comfort. Only as we have ourselves 
suffered and been relieved and comforted, can we 
have greatest power of giving sympathy and relief 
and comfort to those who need them most. 


7 
‘* Thy will be done’’ means more 
God's Call to Do on ; ‘y , 
than ‘‘ Thy will be borne. No 


matter what sorrow invades your life, we are still to 
do God’s will. We may see afterwards that the sor- 
row rightly accepted fitted us to do some new duty, 
or to do our old duty more effectively. ‘‘ Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth,’’ is a right cry for the 
hour of bewildering grief. wilt thou 


Lord, what 


have me to learn and to do? It is how we learn the 
new lesson, not how we like it, that is of highest im- 
portance. It is not the loss of a tool that should 
chiefly concern us, but the more faithful and fruitful 
use of the tools that are left. 
that 


despairingly, lets go the prized possession, let there 


Instead of a resigna- 


tion passionately or passively, defiantly or 


be the heroism of renunciation, which says, ** Now 
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that I know thy will, I lay this down of myself, to 
live a better life without it than I could have lived 
with it.'"’ Let there be a better doing of God's 
will, and there will be a braver bearing of God's will. 


CAB 


A Problem of Living 


NE of the problems of living ‘is to pass through 
the experiences of life without being hurt by 

We are often admonished concerning the 
seriousness of dying, but it is really a far more 
serious matter to live than to die. 


them. 


When one has 
lived well, dying is easy ; but life is always hard. It 
never ceases to mean toil, struggle, self-abnegation, 
resistance to wrong, earnest effort. 
are hurt by life. 
toriously. 


Many people 
They do not pass through it vie- 
They are wounded in its battles. They 
are crushed by its burdens. Its antagonisms mar 
the gentleness of their heart. Its harsh and rude 
experiences leave their spirit embittered. — Its sorrows 
break their joy. 

However, there is a way of relating ourselves to 
the incidents of life through which we must pass, so 
that nothing shall work us injury. There is no 
power in sorrow, pain, temptation, or injustice, 
which can hurt us, unless in some way we fail in our 
own duty. No one can really harm us but our- 
It was a saying of Bernard, ‘‘ Nothing can 
work me damage but myself. 


selves. 
The harm I sustain 1 
carry about with me, and [ never am a real sufferer 
but by my own faults.”’ 

His words are true. When Jesus was committing 
his disciples to his Father's care, as he was about to 
leave them in the world, his prayer for them was, 
that they might be kept from the evil. He did. not 
He did not ask 
that they should be kept from struggle, from suffer- 


say evils—there is but one evil. 


ing, from earthly loss, or from wrong or persecution. 
These are not evils ; they have no power to hurt the 
Christian’s true life. The only evil in all the world 
So long as we do not sin, we have not been 
Our body may be mangled, cut to 
pieces, or burned in the flames, but so long as we do 


is sin. 


actually hurt. 


not sin in thought, feeling, or act, we receive no 
trace of real harm. 

Just before his martyrdom, Paul wrote from his 
‘* The 
Lord will deliver me from every evil work, and will 
He did not 
mean*that the Lord would deliver him from the 


prison these words of sublime confidence : 
save me unto his heavenly kingdom.’’ 


cruelty of Nero, from the horrors of prison life, from 
suffering, from a violent death, but that in whatever 
he might have to endure no actual harm could come 
to him. The Lord would bring him through all his 
experiences, with life unhurt, to the heavenly gates. 
little Epistle of: 
is able to guard 


There is a wonderful verse in the 
Jude which reads, ‘‘ Unto him who 
you from stumbling, and to set you before the pres- 
ence of his-glory without blemish, in exceeding joy, 

be glory.’’ No matter how full of danger the 
world may be, how on every hand sin may work, 
how wicked men and evil spirits may seek our 
destruction, yet there is a power which can keep us 


through all these-perils without a trace of hurt, 
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guarding us from stumbling, and presenting us at last 
without blemish before God. 

It becomes a very practical question, how we may 
meet life so that we shall take no harm from its ex- 
periences of testing and danger. 

Consider sorrow, for instance. ‘There is a preva- 
lent impression that sorrow is at least a safe con- 
dition, that those who endure are thereby brought 
nearer to God, and that some good or blessing comes 
jut this is not 
Sorrow is a condition of great spiritual peril. 


always in the bitterness of grief. 
true. 
Many gentle lives are irreparably hurt by it. ‘Too 
often faith’s visign of Christ is obscured, fellowship 
with God is interrupted, Christian energy is para- 
lyzed, and the heart grows bitter. 

Yet it is possible to pass through sorrow without 
being harmed by it. One's heart may be kept sweet 
under all the brackish tides-of grief, like the fresh- 
water spring beside the sea, over which the salt 
floods pour twice a day, but which emerges from 
each burial fresh as ever. All depends upon the 
way we relate ourselves to our sorrow. If we meet 
it without submission, with rebellious feeling ; or 
hopelessly, shutting out the stars ; or without faith, 
letting go the hand of Christ, and forgetting the 
divine love and grace,—only harm can come to us 
from it. But if we meet it with reverent trust, 
knowing that we are in God's hands, singing while 
we suffer, we deprive sorrow of its power to work us 
harm, and compel it to yield blessing instead. Ac- 
quiescence in the will and way of God takes the bit- 
terness out of trouble, and preserves in the heart the 
gentleness of Christ and the peace of God through 
the darkest hours. 

Or consider temptation. When we think of the 
malignity of the Evil One, the fierceness and per- 
sistence of the assaults that are made upon every 
human soul, and the insidiousness of sin, it is no 
wonder that we sometimes cry out in alarm, and ask 
how it is possible to pass through this world and 
keep one’s self unspotted. Yet it is _ possible. 
There is a way of meeting the sorest temptation so 
that no trace of harming shall be left. 
evil can force the door of our heart, ,or enter, unless 


No power of 


As Luther some- 
where says, we cannot keep the birds from flying 


we open to it with our own hand. 


about our head, but we can prevent them from 
building their nests in our hair. We may endure 
the utmost pressure of temptation, and.not be hurt, — 
being tempted is not sin ; but the moment we yield, 
im any. degree, we have received harm. It is not 
necessary that we should yield, for Christ has over- 
come the world, and through him the weakest of us 
may be more than conquerors. 
And so of unjust treatment. 
deal of unlovingness in the world. There are some 
whose life is one long record of endured wrong or 
injustice. 
do not have to suffer at the hand of others. How 
to meet these experiences is one of the most impor- 
tant questions we have to consider. ‘There are two 
aspects of it: What is our duty toward others? 
What does the law of love require? Here the teach- 


There is a great 


There are few, if any, who at some time 


ing of the New Testament is very plain. We are to 
cherish the spirit of forgiveness. We are to return 
kindness for unkindness, good for evil. ‘‘ If thine 


enemy hunger, feed him.’’ ‘Then there is an aspect 
of the question which concerns our own inner spir- 
itual life. We must see to it that we are not hurt in 
our soul, in the depths of our being, in our life and 
character, by wrongs, injustices, or unkindnesses which 
others do to us. ‘The wounding which one may in- 
flict upon our body by a blow is not all the. injury 
If, when we are hurt, we become 
angry, and permit the ariger to grow into resentment 


which may result. 


and bitterness, and the desire for revenge, we have 
now received a° second hurt, which is far more 
serious than the bodily injury infticted by the blow. 

Here it is true, again, that nothing can cause one 
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One is never a real suf- 

Only sin can actually 
So long, therefore, as we keep our heart 
free from bitterness while enduring injustice or un- 
kind treatment, we remain unharmed and beyond 
the reach of harm. No one ever suffered such 
wrongs as did Jesus, but the hurts he bore never 
reached his soul. When he was reviled, he reviled 
not again, but kept forgiveness in his heart. He 
gave love for hate. They pierced his hands with 
nails, but the blood from the cruel wounds became 
the blood of redemption, 


damage except orre’s self, 
ferer but by his own faults. 
do harm. 


Paul also is an example 
of the powerlessness of hatred to harm a soul. He 
endured untold suffering, was beaten, stoned, im- 
prisoned, tortured, but you will search the records 
in vain for one word of bitterness or resentmefit. 
His heart remained sweet through the worst that 
human hate and rage could do. 

This is an important lesson, and one that every 
Christian should learn. We are always in danger of 
allowing ourselves to be embittered by injustice or 
cruel treatment. When we have sought to do good 
to others, and our love has been despised, rejected, 
and cast away ; when we have suffered and sacrificed 
in vain, receiving only ingratitude and unkindness in 
return for love’s most sacred gifts, freely lavished, — 
it is easy to permit our heart to lose its tenderness, 
and grow hard and misanthropic. Then it is that 
life has wrought damage to our spirit, that we have 
sinned against our own soul. ‘The problem of Chris- 
tian living is to pass through any and every possible 
experience of pain, loss, sorrow, temptation, or 
wreng, uninjured, with spirit sweet, peaceful, whole- 
some, loving, and unimpaired. 

The secret is, abiding in Christ, with Christ 
abiding in us. We cannot keep ourselves,—noth- 
ing less than the divine keeping is able to guard us 
from stumbling and to shelter us from the hurt of 
sin. It was the promise of the Master that his dis- 
ciples should take up serpents, and, if they drank 
any deadly thing, that it should in no wise hurt 
them. This promise stands for all who are in living 
relations with Christ. 


NOTES ONaasSSxS 


OPEN LETTERS: 


Because the editors and contributors 
of The Sunday School Times are all 
human and fallible, mistakes and inaccuracies are sure 
to occur in their work from time to time. No reader is 
entitled to expect infallibility in those who write for these 
pages ; and if indeed he should have such an expecta- 
tion, he is sure to be disappointed. Yet an intelligent 
and excellent Canadian reader writes a long letter, giving 
numerous illustrations of the fact that errors and inaccu- 
racies have occurred in the pages of The Sunday School 
Times, and that they are to be found in commentaries 
and biographies written by scholars who ought to be 
competent and .careful. His letter is too long for inser- 
tion as a whole, but portions of it deserve notice. To 
begin with, he says : 


Human Fallibility 


One who was himself a great historian has said that diligence 
and accuracy are the only merits which an historical writer may 
ascribe to himself. These qualities, at least, a commentator 
ought to have ; but in the course of my readings on the subject 
of Paul's shipwreck, I have discovered that Dr. Hackett is not 
infallible. 

The Canadian writer does not claim to have found any 
commentator who is infallible, although he rightly thinks 
that a commentator ought to be accurate. He shows 
that Dr. Geikie uses the word ‘*feet'’ when he should 
have said ‘‘fathoms'’ in speaking of the soundings off 
Melita in Paul's voyage. He also calls attention to the 
fact that H. Clay Trumbull was in error, in his article on 
Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, when he spoke of the 
British Association as meeting at Toronto some twenty 
years ago, whereas the former Canadian meeting was at 
Montreal about thirteen years ago ; and-so on through a 
long list of. inaccuraeies in these pages and elsewhere. 
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A main point of the correspondent’ s letter seems to be 
given in these words : 


My object is not to pick holes in coats, but, by contr 
direct attention to the wonderful: preservation of the accur 
the Holy Seriptures before the invention of printing. For three mi. 
leniums the text of the older books of the Scriptures was Preserves _ 
in manuscript copies almost without a word being taken from 
added to them ; and as far as criticism can determine, the Same 
claim may be made for the books of the New Testament canog 
over a period of thirteen or fourtecn centuries. 


St, ty 


Is that statement quite accurate ? Do Bible Scholar 
generally, or does any one Bible scholar of acknowledged | 
prominence in the world, claim that the Manuscript tey 
of either the Old Testament or the New has been pre. 
served for many centuries, or milleniums, with almog! 
never a variant reading, or words dropped out or added 
in copying? Did not the Revisers note hundreds of sug 
changes that are now recognized as needing Correctigg? 
And are there not, peculiarly in the Old Testament text, 
passages still not clear through imperfect readings, accor, 
ing to those same Revisers? It is true that no yitg 
truth as to God's will or man's duty is obscure through 
these variant or imperfect Bible readings. But it is in. 
portant that we should not endanger respect for the Bible 
or its defenders by claiming for the present text of oy 
Bible a freedom from errors by fallible capyists, which js 
not justified by the facts, and which Bible scholars gen. 
erally are wholly unwilling te claim. 


- 


Ww = ‘ . ss 
nat 0 cow ? was a sufficiently explicit and defini. 


tive term to be understood by everybody, but this is by 
no means the case. Indeed, very few words in th 
English language, or in any other language, are closeh 
definitive, or can be used at all times without danger of 
ambiguity. ‘‘A Jew’’ is often used as describing a man’: 
racial status. In this sense it is applied to an individual’ 
of the Jewish race, to a persoh of the [sraelitish stock 

to a descendant of Jacob, in whatever country he may 
live, or under whatever government he isa citizen. Thus 
we speak of a Russian Jew, a Polish Jew, a Germa 

Jew, an English Jew, an American Jew ; thus Paul ws . 
spoken of as a Roman Jew because he was by birha 

member of the tribe of Benjamin, and by later inher 
itance an enfranchised citizen of the Roman empire. 
this sense, also, we speak of a Christian Jew, or we 
might speak of a Booddhist Jew, or a Confucian Jew, « 
a Mormon Jew, when one of the Jewish race gave his 
adhesion to such a form of religion. But the term “a 
Jew"’ is also used, and by many used only, as describing 
a person’s religious beliefs and connections. In this 
sense it is applied to an individual who adheres to the 
religion of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, and who con- 
forms to the requirements of the Mosaic law. Thus w 
speak of one who is a Jew in his religion, but who is nd 
by descent a Jew. Those who employ the term ‘‘a Jew" 
only as applicable to one’s religion, object to such 4 
term as ‘‘a Christian Jew'’ as being as unmeaning an 
incongruous as would be the term ‘‘a Roman Catholic 
Protestant.’’ Yet one familiar with the different uss 
of the term ‘‘Jew’’ might say of. one and the same 
person, ‘‘ He is a Jew, and he isn't a Jew ;"" that is, he 
is a Jew by race, but he is not a Jew by religion. This 
might be said of any born Jew who had adopted th 
Christian faith. His Jewish brethren would, perhaps 
call him ‘‘an apostate Jew,'’ while Christians would 
speak of him as ‘‘a converted Jew.’ These distint 
and seemingly conflicting uses of the term « Jew" hat 
caused quite a number of readers of The Sunday Schod 
Times to puzzle over the way in which, in our recetl 
Bible lessons, Paul is spoken of as both a Jew andé 
Roman, and Agrippa II is spoken of as a Jew and # 
not a Jew. Questions on the subject come in from 0 
side and another, and seem to call for this extended & 
planation. Thus an intelligent reader from Massacht 
setts writes : 

Can you make a tittle more clear the matter of being both* 
Jew and a Roman? In your issue for October 9, Professor Riddle 
says, “Aguppa, as a few,’ etc.; Dr. McLaren says. “Bal 
Agrippa, though not himself a Jew,’ etc. What is the dest expl 
nation of Paul's being a freeborn Roman ? 

An interested reader frpm lowa notes the same com 
fusing discrepancy. bike 
complaint : 


From California there comes 4 


In studying the recent lesson on " Pan! before King AgripP* be 


question came up, Was Agrippa a Jew? The various «helps 
dictionaries, etc., are not altogether plain on the subject 
Drs. Bacon and Mclaren disagree: When D.D.'s make 


° . f 
It might seem as if the term ‘‘a Jew’ 
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ents. what aré we ordinary students to do but appeal 






Sicting stare™ 
wo you’ 

There is no real conflict in the statements of the 
.p.D.'s." One writer uses the term ‘‘a Jew’’ in one 





sense; the other, in another. Antipater, father of 
Herod the Great, —in whose reign as ‘‘ king of the 
" Tesus was born,—was an Idumean, or Edomite 
jant of Esau). Antipater embraced the Jewish 
religion ; hence all the Herods, including Herod Agrippa 
il, pefore whom Paul appeared, were Jews by their re- 
yrofession, but not Jews by their race descent. 















































Jew 5 
{a descen 


hgious } 
While descendants of Abraham, they were not of Jacob. 


In one sense, they were Jews; in another sense, they 


were not. They were Jews by adoption and in nominal 
religious belief, but not in native stock. As to Paul's 
case, he was born of true Jewish stock, and was brought 


He 


was 


up strictly in the Jewish faith. was also born a 


Roman citizen, as his father a Roman citizen. 


Roman citizenship was not based on either race or re- 
) ligion, any more than American citizenship is. Rome 
daimed to be mistress of the world. She conferred 
citizenship on whom she pleased, regardless of race or 














. creed, Paul's father was a Roman citizen and a Jew, 
as, again, the great-grandfather of Herod Agrippa II was 
‘ an Idumean and a Jew. 
f 
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Influence 
y 
| By John B. Tabb 
E CANNOT as he came depart 
The Wind that wooes the Rose ; 
Her fragrance whispers in his heart. 
Wherever hence he goes. 
5 Ef ( City, Mad. 
CD 
» 
One of the World’s Great Organs 

! By F. T. Breitenbach 
7 Organist of the Cathedral at Lucérne, Switzerland 
[ 5 Susie , 
Q' CHE many health resorts which nature seems to 
have endowed in an unusually lavish manner 

with rustic charms, beautiful situations, and delightful 
surroundings, and which are, consequently, sought after 
; and looked forward to as havens of rest, recreation, and 
| pleasure during the summer months, Lucerne can unde- 
: niably be placed in the first rank. In addition to its 
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The Cathedral at Lucerne. 


«ntages, it can boast of a specialty not to be 
ther health resorts, in the shape of the large 
°rsan im the court chapel, which can soon cele- 
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brate its two hundred and fiftieth jubilee. The follow- 
ing lines will furnish a few notes to the reader concerning 
the principal events connected with the building of the 
organ and its subsequent history. 

In March of the year 1633 the church caught fire, 
owing to the carelessness of a workman, and, as the fire 
departments were at that.time inefficient, the church be- 
came a prey to the flames in a few hours. In a short 
time, however, arrangements were made for the erection 
of a new building, which was commenced in September 
of the same ycar, by the architect of the church, Brother 
Jacob Kurner, of the order of the Jesuits, and finished in 
1638. In May and June the cupolas were placed on the 
two towers. Before this, in the same year the church 
was burned, new bells had been cast of the molten bell 
metal, and hung 
standing. After the building was completed, the work 
of putting up a large new organ was commenced. The 
government had already in 1634 set inquiries on foot as 
to the most celebrated organ-builders of that time ; but it 
was not until 1640 that the negotiation was finally closed, 
and a contract 
made with John 
Geisler, who agreed : 
to erect the struc- 
ture, consisting of 
forty-one register> 
(twenty for the first, 
ten for the second, 
and eleven for the 
pedal), for the sum 
of six thousand gul- | 
den ($2,400), 
gether with a ro- 


up in the towers, which had been left 


to- 




















yalty, and to com- 
plete the work 
inside of three 
The sculp- 


tor, Nicholas Geis- 


years. 


seler, manufactured 





the organ case, 


A bit of the organ 


which still exists, 
and for which the commonalty furnished the wood, for 
two thousand gulden. The building of the organ itself, 
however, did not progress very rapidly, as there was evi- 
dently much difference of opinion, and much controversy 
as to the arrangement and extent of the structure, and 
fullysten years passed before finally the work was ready 
to be tested in October 22, 1650. 

Two Patres Benedictines from the convents of Muri 
and Einsiedeln were present, also two other organists 
from Muri and from the monastery of Miinster (canton 
Lucerne). 

The report made out by these experts, and submitted 
to the authorities, was avery favorable one. They found 
the work praiseworthy, and recommended the builder to 
the special consideration of the commissioners. 

There existed at that time the odd and original custom 
of presenting to the organ-builder the largest pipe to be 
found filled with wine or corn, in token of his work 
having been found satisfactory. According to the wishes 
and the advice of the building commission, however, it 
was agreed upon to present-the following privileges and 
rewards to the builder, in addition to the sum named in 
the contract : 

1. The Hinterlassenrccht, that is to say, the right to 
establish himself in the city, was awarded to him. 


* 


2. A house worth twelve hundred gulden was pre- 
sented to him. 

3. All the tools that had been bought for building 
purposes were left in his possession. 

4. Eleven hundred gulden that had been advanced to 
him as a loan he was allowed to retain as a gift. 

5. In addition to all this, he received a present of a 
sum of money. 

The thanks and the liberality of the authorities were 
extended also to his wife and his workmen. His son Ul- 
rich, who took priestly orders, was made chaplain of the 
monastery, and, on the occasion of the celebration of 
his first mass, the organ was played for the first time 
The portrait of the builder was inserted in a column 
underneath the organ gallery, where it is still to be 
seen. It seems, however, that in only ten years’ time 
the instrument needed already repairing ; and this repair 
was really made in 1665, on which occasion a third 
manual was added by the organ-builder, Sebastian Man- 


derschied. 


, 


(3) 763 

; 

An earthquake's shock in 1681 caused heavy damages 
to the organ, making further repairs necessary. This, 
however, was deferred until 1696, and done by David 
Weidner of Augsburg. This time the third manual was 
declared ‘‘a mutilation of the structure,'’ and removed 
Repzirs being agin needed in 1741, a 
third manual was once more added ; additional repairs 


accordingly. 
followed in the years 1760, 1796, «nd 1813. The work 
began to fall into decay, and, in order to use it at all, ‘it 
became necessary to patch it up from time to time, 
which, as a matter of course, was not to its advantage. 
IXforts were, indeed, made at different times, and from 
different quarters, to have the work entirely renovated, 
but cither the means were wanting, or the political situa- 
tion was such as to monopolize public interest. 

It was not until the year 1853 that a movement 
was made on the part of a few enterprising individuals, 
whose number had increased to seventy by the following 
year. These men presented a petition to the town coun- 
cil requesting that the works of the organ should undergo 
thorough repairs by a capable manufacturer. They 
offered to collect free contributions to, help defray the 
expenses of the undertaking, and to have the business 
attended to by a committee appointed for the purpose. 
This petition. was favorably received, and the plan was 
set in motion. The town council and the commonalty 
agreed to give credit for ten thousand francs, and the 
remainder was to’ be covered by contributions, ‘Two 
committees were appointed, one to manage the mechani- 
cal, the other the financial, part of the business, A 
spirit of general activity was soon developed, and a 
lively desire for the restoration of this celebrated work, 
which would thus become still 
everywhere manifested. 


more renowned, was 
An appeal was made to the 
people, as well as to all corporations, fraternities, socie- 
ties, guilds, and unions, to sustain the enterprise by 
contributing freely toward it. In only a month's time 
the committee found itself in possession of 24,644 francs, 
partly in paid, partly in signed, contributions, indepen- 
dent of the official support of the commonalty (10,000 
francs). 

in the selection of an organ-builder, the names of 
Fredrick Haas of Lanfenburg, and Walker of Lud- 
wigsburg, were the principal ones taken into considera- 
tion. Haas had already built several large instruments, 
and was at that time occupied in building the Miin- 
ster Organ at Basle. As the 
considerably higher than those of Haas, the contract 


terms of Walker were 


was given to the latter. It was only after the comple- 
tion of the organ at Basle, however, that Haas could 
commence the work, and for this purpose he removed 
to Luzerne in 1858. In the meantime, the original plan 
of the organ had been changed in many respects, and 
special thanks are due to the builder for its present 
greater extension, as well as for the acoustic and well- 
chosen arrangement of the vox humana. The organ 
case was moved farther forward in order to gain more 
room, and whatever was found fit for use of the old 
structure was retained, the remainder replaced by new. 
The bellows were new, and to ease and facilitate the 
execution a pneumatic was attached,—the first attempt 
of an invention which has since been considerably im- 
On the 13th of July, 1862 


proved. the instrument was 
played for the first time during divine service, and on 
the 1st of September following, it was tested by H. H. 
Cavaille-Coll and his chef of Paris, organist Jucker of 
Basle, organist and music director, Th. Kirchner of 
Winterthur, the well-known composer. The examina- 
tion was followed by a concert, in which, besides the 
experts, the city societies, as well as the singer Julius 
Starkhausen, Chaplain Hager, and Fil Rohrdorf of 
Zurich, took part. 

This must have been a brilliant affair, according to 
the accounts of that time. To the builder was awarded 
the honor of citizenship of Luzerne in recognition of his 
services, and his portrait was immortalized alongside of 
the one of his predecessor. 

The work claims to-day a place in the front rank of 
great organ structures, particularly on account of the 
noble and exalted character of its tone, which it retains 
even in the fullest fortissimo, and on account of the 
It 


is also well known that its vor /umana has never been 


characteristic beauty and softness of its register. 
surpassed, and it continues to éxercise its power of 
charming and entrancing its hearers. 

The execution, however, and the management of the 
instrument, are, according to modern ideas and modern 
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demands, both difficult and fatiguing ; and it is much to 
be desired that the obsolete mechanism be replaced by 
a new system, so that this magnificent work may not be 
only of hjstorical interest on account of its case and ex- 
ternal reminiscences, but that its interior arrangements 
might also be such as to place it in line with the most 
modern works, and make it a fitting monument of 
Lucerne’s appreciation of this divine art, and of the 
universal self-sacrificing spirit of its citizens. 


Lucerne, Switzerland. 
rap 
A Music-Sermon at Lucerne 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


[Reprinted, by request, from The Sunday School. Times of Oct. 19, 1895) 


HEN the notes of the Ave Maria had died away, 
there came a slight pause, and then a pastorale 
broke the stillness. Outside, the sun was setting behind 
Pilatus, and, under the shadow of the alpine peaks, the 
blue lake of the Four Cantons seemed preparing for 
slumber. ‘The almost horizontal rays of the sun lighted 
up the twin spires of the old cathedral. Within its walls 
a little throng of people had gathered to listen to the 
strains of the old organ, whose sweet tones have made it 
dear to the whole world. 

The pastorale is over now, and there is another pause. 
As the music begins again, the listeners recognize the 
«* Pilgrims’ of Wagner. How sweet and far 
Can you not see them,—the little band of 
pilgrims, weary yet stout-hearted, pushing onward in 
their journey, and chanting, as they go, the dear familiar 
chorus ? 


Chorus "' 
away it is! 


Now comes the second phrase, with its won- 
derful succession of key-changes ; and now it is repeated, 
with its second ending, so like, and yet so sweetly differ- 
ent from, the first. But what means the strife that is 
now going on? ‘The chorus is not having an easy time. 
You can follow it, every note, if you will, though you 
must strain your ears to do so; for the evil spirits are 
doing their best to destroy it. Whata battle, what a 
Yet how nobly, how firmly, how majes- 
tically, the grand old theme moves on, undisturbed, 
after all, by the fierce onslaughts of Satan and his 
helpers. Ah ! it has won : there is the round, full chord 
of Victory, the mastery of Good over Evil! Yet, even 
now, the evil is not killed ; it comes again, with feeble 
attempts at a fresh attack. 


struggle, it is ! 


But it is of no use ; its life 


is gone. 
What is that? Is it the organ, or is it a voice from 
heaven? In a quivering, pulsating tone, that thrills the 


little throng of listeners through and through, sounds the 
familiar theme, this time not chanted by the band of 
pilgrims, but sung by a far-off celestial choir. Sweet 
with an exquisite pathos, the theme is given for the last 
tune in its entirety, and then the old cathedral throbs 
with the crashing chords of the triumphant ending. 

The sun has set, and the western sky is of a glowing 
rose-color. The Good has triumphed ; the sky, the lake, 
rugged, craggy old Pilatus, all know it and rejoice. 

Lucerne, Switzerland. 
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The Apostle of the Saramacca 


By the Rev. Paul de Schweinitz 


F ALL the heroic 
labor, none has cost the lives of more missionaries 

than that of Surinam (Dutch Guiana, South America). 
The dense tropical forests and malarial swamps of this low- 
lying, almost equatorial, country, breathe forth a deadly 
miasma, which, sooner or later, is surely fatal to Cau- 
casians. Only along the seacoast can they dwell with 
any degree of safety. But whom the 
»Moravians sought and seek to save were and are the Bush- 
negroes, and they can be reached only by heroically 
entering the almost impenctrable pestilential interior. 


fields of Moravian missionary 


among those 


These Bushnegroes are the descendants, of fugitive 
slaves, who fled from servitude on the sugar and coffee 
plantations of the Dutch colony on the coast. More 
fortunate than their comrades in the United States in 
the days of slavery, the African slaves of Surinam had 
but to escape to the Bushland, and they were secure 
from capture, fer no white man could follow them. 
Thus, from 1620 on, there gradually grew up powerful 


and warlike tribes of Bushnegroes, who, on this foreign 
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but congenial soil of South America, as much and more 
than the white settlers, exterminated the aboriginal In- 
dians, and soon became strong enough to attack the 
colony of their former masters. 

In 1764 the colonial government was forced to conclude 
a formal treaty of peace with them ; and, to further protect 
the colony, the governor sought the Moravian brethren to 
Christianize them. This the Moravians had been striving 
to do amid much opposition from heathen and Christians 
(sic /) since 1735, and this they have been doing with 
marvelous success ever since, but at whatacost! Inacer- 
tain period of sixty-five years, of a hundred and fifty-nine 
missionaries sent out, seventy-five succumbed to disease, 
and sixty-three were forced to return disabled to Europe. 
At one time, fourteen died in ten months, and, at another, 
thirteen in six months. The imterior can only be pene- 
trated by ascending the rivers, and every long journey 
of that character results inevitably in the illness of the 
white missionary, and often in his-death. Yet the work 
has been unflinchingly carried on for one hundred and 
sixty-two years, and many thousands of souls have been 
won for Christ. ™ 

Nevertheless, with such decimation going on in the 
ranks of the workers, it is not difficult to see that sta- 
tions were often left without missionaries for months 
and even years at a time, and that in general the work 
had to be carried on in the face of obstacles that only heroic 
perseverance could overcome. It was evident that here, 
above all other places, the work must be committed to 
native evangelists, who were more impervious to this 
death-dealing climate. But where should the suitable 
men be found? The Lord himself would make the first 


* selection. 


Far up the Saramacca River, where as yet no mission- 
ary had ever penetrated, there lived among the ‘Matuari 
Bushnegroes a certain negro, afterwards called John 
King. His mother had once been a member of the 
Christian mission in Paramaribo, but, removing with her 
husband to this remote tribe, had sunk into utter hea- 
thenism. Here her husband died, and so many of the 
family and other relatives sickened and died that the 
‘‘winti'’ man (sorcerer) was consulted. He told them 
that these ills were caused by the spirit of a boa-con- 
strictor which John King had killed. To propitiate this 
spirit, Maripastone, the name of the ‘‘camp"’ or vil- 
lage, now became the scene of continual ‘ winti'’ 
dances, and heathenism in its worst forms ran rampant. 

In the midst of these orgies John King had two remark- 
able dreams. It is important to remember that, as far 
as can be ascertained, he had never received any Chris- 
tian instruction of any kind. In-the one dream he saw 
a beautiful house filled with people clad in white gar- 
nients. Then he saw another building like unto a jail, 
in which was a mighty caldron, such as he had seen in 
sugar refineries, in which the evil one was tormenting 
the damned in boiling oil. Feeling himself to be one 
of the latter, with a mighty effort he sprang into the 
river—and awoke. After this dream, he withdrew from 
dances, and, in spite of the mockery of 
his companions, refused to join in any of their wicked 
practices. Some time after this he had a second dream, 
in which he beheld a man standing before a church, who 
told him that he must become a member thereof, or be 
eternally lost. 


” 


the ‘ winti 


He awoke, and set out for Paramaribo, where he told 
his strange story to the Moravian missionaries. They 
scarcely knew what to make of it, but taught him to read, 
instructed him in the gospel, and, becoming convinced 
of the genuineness of his surrender to Christ, finally 
baptized him on August 11,.1861. However his visions 
may be explained, the word of the Master, ‘ by their 
fruits ye shall know them,'’ may well be applied as a 
test to the further career of John King. Let his “: fruits'’ 
speak for themselves. 

He returned to his heathen home, the only Christian 
in the dense forests of the upper Saramacca. Uncom- 
missioned by any save the Lord, he began his truly 
evangelistic, ay, apostolic, labors. He began literally 
at home. Soon, he brought his wife, two ‘sisters; and 
brother-in-law to the feet of the Master. Then he boldly 
attacked the ‘‘winti'’ worship, tore down the idol tem- 
ple, like Gideon of old, and built a church after the 
similitude of that which he had seen in his vision. His 
next conquest for Christ was his elder brother Adrai, 
who was the ‘‘ granman,"’ or chieftain, of Maripastone, 
and who received in baptism the name of Noah. - When 
the missionaries from Paramaribo finally undertook the 








perilous journey up the Saramacca, and Visited the 
lage of Maripastone for the first time, they were d 
moved to find in the ‘heart of the wilderness a Village 
practically Christianized people, and with very littl. ou 
plemental instruction they were able to baptize man 
By 1865, John King had gained for Christ even Kaj. 
the head chief of the whole Matuari tribe 
as his baptismal name that of Joshua. 

But John King was not content to work merely in hig 
own village. Through his father, he was related ty the 
Auka tribe of Bushnegroes, and his heart yearned to tel 
them the glad tidings of freedom from the hard bondage 
of the ‘‘ winti’’ men, and from the misery of their fetigh | 
worship. So he undertook long evangelistic tours 
the Marowyne River, the eastern boundary of Surinan, 
and fearlessly penetrated where no white man could gu 
He had no difficulties of language to overcome, ay 
could at once proclaim the blessed story of a Saviour 
Jesus, with the rare power of his God-given gift of per 
suasive oratory. 

By no manner of means did he always find plain sj 
ing. He was in perils oft,—in perils of cataracts; ig 
perils of pestilential fevers; in perils from super 
Stitious natives, whose fetishes he scorned and dg 
stroyed ; in perils from enraged ‘* winti'’ men, whos 
influence he undermined. But with truly apostolic ze 
he labored on, at one time nigh unto death in deadly 
fever, but saved by the Lord in answer to the prayers of 
his people. His white brethren bear testimony thy 
‘seldom has such a successful missionary tour beg 
undertaken in any part of the world. 
wonderful. 
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Its results were 
King had been the instrument used to ep. 
lighten the darkness of the Saramacca, and was now tle 
pioneer of the work on the Marowyne."’ 

Of course, the work had ups and downs. Succeeding 
journeys revealed that Satan had been at work, and op 
position arose where formerly he was gladly received 
Yet on the whole the work moved forward. By 17; 
the number of Christians at his regular station of Mar. 
pastone had so increased that an enlarged church had to 
be built. And the converts from among the Bushnegros 
at all the stations numbered several thousands. The 
exact statistics cannot be given, as the tables at our cn. 
mand do not distinguish between the converts from the 
Bushnegroes and those from the slaves (since 186 
emancipated) of the colony. 

Indirectly due to his evangelistic tours in the upper 
regions of the Saramacca, Coppename, and Surinam 
rivers, additional stations have in recent years bec 
founded among the Bushnegroes, served in part by othe 
native evangelists, whom the Lord has likewise raise 
up, though in less striking manner. As long as bs 
strength permitted, he took special delight in inducting 
such evangelists into their new fields, and he would never 
be denied the privilege of guiding the European missio™ 
aries on their perilous tours. They in turn are ev 
glad to learn from the veteran evangelist the best way 
presenting the gospel truth to this mongrel race of tht 
South American jungle. 

The inspiration of his labors has given an impetus ® 
the whole work among the Bushnegroes, and within tht 
past decade new stations have been founded at hwatté 
hede on the Saramacca, Aurora on the Surinam, W4 
hatti on the Cottica, and others. 

In 1890 he wrote a touching letter to the missidl 
board at Herrnhut. A part reads as follows : ‘‘ Yo 
servant, John King, sends a talk to you all,—a big, big 
welcome in the name of our dear Saviour Jesus Chr 
I say, think of me in prayer before the Lord, for |, Jobs 
King, am a poor sinner, who is nothing, and I am nd 
a clever man, who has learned the knowledge of God i 
his youth. The grace and mercy of the Lord chose ™ 
poor, unworthy sinner, and placed me in the work here 
for him. ‘So remember me, you servants of God 
Again I say to you, big, big greeting from me, }™ 
King.”’ j 

In 1891 a sore trial came upon him. Although ¥ 
brother, Noah Adrai, was a Christian, his conduct be 
not altogether in accord with his profession, and h% 
felt constrained to severely rebuke him. King ™y nt 
have keen blameless in his method, but, at all events 
Noah, in revenge,-made use of his authority 45 chicl 
and banished John King from. his beloved Maripas™ 
Nothing daunted, he labored for the Lord as best he 
could in his new surroundings, until the death of Net 
Adrai, on May 28, 1893, permitted his return. Now ® 
new chief had to be elected. For some uncxp! 
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November 20, 1897. 


reason, the negotiations were very much protracted. 
Not until August 6, 1895, did this for the welfare of the 
so momentous election take place. In the presence 
colonial commissioners and one Moravian 
missionary the polls were opened. There were five 
men eligible for the office. When the votes were given, 
vas found that all the chieftains preferred the now 
aging evangelist, John King, as their head. This was a 
highly prized crown, after thirty-four years of unremit- 
labor for the spiritual welfare of his people, to be 
as their secular head. 


tribe 
of three 


it 


ting 
chosen 

As recently as 1894 he still undertook a missionary 
tour into ‘‘ the regions beyond "’ even the outpost Kwat- 
tahede, and prepared the way for two evangelists to fol- 
jow into this country. This is the last long evangelistic 
tour of which we have a record. His age and his duties 
as chief, in the opinion of the white brethren, have now 
brought his evangelistic labors to a close. 

Last year he was sick unto death, but reports just 
come to hand announce his recovery. His noble career 
is, however, humanly speaking, almost at anend. Who 
shall say how many souls he has gathered into the king- 
dom in these thirty-six years’ service as a bondservant of 
Jesus Christ ? Remember, this man's skin is black, but 
how wonderfully the Lord has owned and blessed his 
And why not? Did not he himself make him 
an apostle, ‘* not of men, neither by man, but by Jesus 
Christ, and God the Father'’ ? 

Thus the Lord himself solved the problem how the 
denizens of the miasmic forests of Surinam should be 
evangelized without needlessly sacrificing the lives of 
his white-skinned messengers. May he raise up many 
evangelists to walk in the footsteps of John King ! 

The Moravian mission in Surinam numbers 
nearly twenty-nine thousand souls. How many of these 
owe their salvation, directly or indirectly, to John King, 
cannot easily be said, but there awaits him the reward 
Surely the 
Lord is no respecter of persons, and chooses his agents 
without regard to the color of their skin. 


labors ! 


now 


of those who lead many to righteousness. 


Surely Chris- 
tian missions pay, if one such soul, even if only through 
their indirect influence, is won for Christ. And most 
assuredly the humble apostle of the Saramacca before 
the throne of Christ will take a far more honorable place 
than many a cultured Christian of these United States 


who comes into the Master's presence empty handed. 
areth, Pa 
Cy as Lee __ _¢ ENA HOME 


Grandma’s Way of Keeping the 
Eighth Commandment 


Na 





By Myra Goodwin Plantz 


BURK is wasting his time making us repeat 
the commandments in Sunday-school,—as if 
of us were tempted to kill or steal,’’ said Stella. 
rhe Eighth Commandment is at least often strained 
is family,”’ 


: M® 


al 


answered grandma, quietly. 

‘Mother, if you have seen the children doing any 
thing of that kind, you ought to have told me,"’ 
up Mr. Gordon. 

‘I did not say the children were the only transgres- 
sors," replied grandma, laughing. 

Gordon colored. Had grandma been down to 
his store, and had her puritanical ideas been shocked 


spoke 


\f 
Vit 


over the weighing of brown paper with sugar, or some 
ther little advantage allowed to the seller ? 

‘Iam sure I do not steal,’’ said Stclla emphatically. 

Grandma, keep a record of every time we break the 

Ei shth Commandment the coming week, "’ 

Gordon, 


suggested Mrs. 

‘Saturday evening you shall read it, and the 
offends most must buy the kitchen clock I need."’ 
1 of the Gordon family was willing to buy a clock 
icted of stealing, 


Fact 


if it were impatience, mother, I should expect to 
my own clock,’’ Mrs. Gordon said, as they gathered 
nd the glowing grate Saturday evening. 
If it were a quick temper, | would open my bank, 
am safe,’’ said Stella. 
Mr. Gordon and his son Ben felt too secure to even 
Consider the matter. 


but | 


i 
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‘‘I have not been with each one of you every moment, 
so can give only the few things I have seen. These 
will no doubt remind you of other things in which you 
have broken the Eighth Commandment,’ said grandma, 
producing a large note-book with a smile at her doubt- 
ing audience. 

‘*To begin with Stella, I noticed two old Sunday- 
school books, the kind every one wants, in her closet, 
and a song-book on the piano marked, 
school room only.’ '’ 


‘ For the Sunday- 


‘*I’ve always forgotten to return them,"’ 
Stella, 

‘+ You, 
which 
grandma. 


interrupted 


as you have the handkerchief Hattie left, 
in the wash nearly every week,’’ ‘continued 


‘‘Then you stopped practicing Monday to 


is 


talk a half-hour to Lizzie, stealing time from your music. 
You forgot to give your mother that important message, 
and took an afternoon from her when she went out to 
see about it, and got that headache, that took another 
half-day, and. a dollar to the doctor, besides the medi- 
cine, and you took away your mother’s’ patience when 
she found all this came from your neglect."’ 

‘©O grandma !"’ 

‘«The Bible does not say what we shall not steal, so 
the inference is we shall not take anything that belongs 
to another without his consent. It certainly took money 
out of your father’s pocket when you carelessly broke 
the parlor window yesterday. When you took the second 
dish of berries, last night, you took Bettie’s fruit as cer- 
tainly as the boy at the corner took the oranges from the 


old man. Both went without fruit they supposed was 


theirs. When you took your mother’s new veil and 
lost it'’— 
‘¢And my new lead-pencil,’’ interrupted Ben, who 


was rather enjoying his positive little sister’ s discomfort. 

‘‘ Thursday you broke into my room as I was falling 
into a sleep, and stole a much needed rest from me,"’ 
went on grandma with a smile. 

‘*Put down the nights her cousin stays, and they keep 
us all awake until midnight talking and giggling,’’ 
added Ben. 

‘* You may take some of these samples to yourself, 
Ben, and, with her neglect of the Eighth Commandment, 
Stella has been often very helpful and sweet to us all, 
so I pass to your own private record,"’ answered the old 
lady. ‘‘ Besides the stolen books in your room, I saw a 
stlk umbrella that had another name than Ben on it."’ 

*: | mean to take that back,’’ murmured the culprit. 

‘I believe that excuse would not hold in court,’’ re- 
plied grandma. ‘‘ Monday evening I have recorded that 
my grandson boasted that the car was so crowded the 
conductor had failed again to ask for his fare.’’ 

‘« But, grandma, he is paid for collecting fares."’ 

‘©Your “Thou shalt not steal’ has nothing to do with 
the conductor's duty to his employer,’’ went on grandma, 
‘« The next evening, when 
company came, the cake saved for supper was gone, and 


in a tone very severe for her. 


your mother thought Bettie must have eater it, while | 
saw a tall young man slip away from the cake-box."’ 
‘*A fellow can't starve,’ murmured Ben, 


down his head. 


hanging 


‘It is only the question whether the cake is made for 
your lunches, or the family tea, which makes taking it 
several 
times I have heard a young man tease his little sister 


right or wrong,”’ went on grandma. ‘‘ Then, 
until he took away her sunny temper.’’ 

‘‘O grandma ! teasing isn't stealing.’’ 

‘* My boy, if teasing takes away from Stella something 
Then, the 
mornings you were late to breakfast, I heard busy Bettie 


she wishes to keep, what is it but stealing? 


say it took the best of the morning getting your break- 
fast and clearing up after you."’ 

<* Ben has nearly bankrupted us all, if you are going 
to consider the times we have all waited for him,"’ 
his father. 


laughed 


‘‘ Two evenings he stole the time from his lessons to 
read a foolish story, and will probably steal some of the 
Sabbath to get those lessons. Ben took his father’s good 
temper when he took his cuff-buttons without asking, and 
his mother's when he took her new magazine and lost it, 
and his grandmother's when he took her new church 
paper to wrap up a package, and thus stole part of her 
Sunday reading,"’ read grandma from her note-bdok. 


‘I'm sorry I took your paper,"” murmured Ben, 
was really a good-hearted boy. 
anything against mama, for she gives up to every one."’ 


‘That's her worst fault,"’ said grandma. 


who 
‘‘ Anyway, you haven't 


‘«She is 
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robbing her old age by using up her nervous force, and 
robbing you children of self-independence by everlast- 
ingly waiting on you."’ 

‘* Didn't you catch her getting money out of my Sun- 
day trousers pockets ?'’ asked Mr. Gordon, smiling at his 
wife. 

‘‘No, indeed, she was too well brought up for that, — 
though some wives are justified in getting what they have 
earned in that way. But, besides stealing time for work 
that ought to be used in sleep or rest, or improving your 
mind, you have broken the commandment, too, Rebecca, 
I have noticed you do not hurry up supper when your 
sewing-girl is here, so in a week you manage to get am 
hour or more for nothing ; and Thursday you took Bettie’s 
afternoon to have her put up fruit."’ 

‘‘T meant to give her Friday 
did 


, but company came. I 
mother ; for I do not like it if a girl 
takes as much as a spool of thread that does not belong 
to her,’’ answered Mrs. Gordon. 
‘* Now, Benjamin, you went to the store last Sunday 
afternoon, and took some of the Lord's Day for accounts."’ 
‘* But the book-keeper, mother’ 


see | wrong, 


‘« Yes, no one steals unless there is need of something, 
though I can hardly say that when you take Rebecca's 
time picking up after you."’ 

‘« What's a wife for, mother ?* 

‘* Not to pick up collars off the bureau, coats off of 
the chairs, and handkerchiefs and old letters off of the 
floor. Itis like stealing pennies from some one who 
intended spending dollars for you, when a man takes his 
wife's time in picking up after him. You stole Thursday 
evening from the prayer-meeting, when you were much 
needed there, and then took two hours of the minister's 
time to talk about something Saturday morning ; and I 
heard his wife say, this afternoon, he would have to sit 
up till midnight to finish his sermon, because he had had 
so many Callers,”’ 

‘* Look here, mother, you need not read the rest of 
the book. I'll admit we do not keep the commandments 
any too well, and I fear in business it is even worse, I 
hope the children will learn one lesson. It is not so bad 
to take things from the cupboard, or our bureau drawers, 
but it makes them indifferent to property rights, and 
might make them form a habit of taking from others, 
when it would be considered real theft. Anyway, mama 


comes out best ; so, children, we will get her that parlor 


clock she has been wanting, and kitchen clock t6o,’’ 
said Mr. Gordon. 
said Mrs. 


‘* You have given me a new idea, mother,"’ 


Gordon. ‘‘ We must follow the Golden Rule very closely, 
or we shall often break the Eighth Commandment by tak- 
ing happiness, or time, or health from others, and really 
robbing them more than if we had taken only maney or 
other property."’ 


Appleton, WN 7%s. 





How to Make the School More 
Devotional 


By D. W. McWilliams 


how can 


UPERINTENDENTS, 
schools more devotional, 


you make your 
more worshipful ? 
S« hool 


To do this, 


Begin with yourself. your own heart, your 


feed on the word of 
of it. Meditate 
Taylor sometimes quoted the 


own devotional spirit. 
God, especially the devotional 
Dr. William M. 


saying that ‘‘ meditation is a lost art.’’ 


part 
upon it. 
Is it such to you 
Then will 
That is to be 
done in private. It was a man of devotional spirit who 
‘‘As I mused, the fire burned.'' One of the best 
was the late William E. Dodge, Sr., as 
well as one of the most useful of laymen in every walk 
of life. 
ing. 

with it. 


in your busy life? Let your devotion rise. 


the devotion of your school rise also. 


said, 
of superintendents 


Mr. Dodge had His quiet period every morn- 
It was a very unusual occurrence which interfered 
He looked up into the face of God before he 
There is a 
band of men and 
women who have adopted the quiet-hour plan of being 
They almost encircle 


went out and looked into the face of man. 


very large and rapidly increasing 


alone every morning with God. 
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the globe with their devotions. ‘‘ There are some things 
in life for which we are unprepared until we are fired by 
devotion."’ 

A young clergyman was about to undertake a new 
charge, and sought the advice of an experienced minis- 
ter. The answer was, Select your text, incorporate it 
into ‘your own life, live it a week before you preach a 
sermon from it. Let the superintendent, also, be fore- 
handed. Study the lesson early in the week, if you can- 
not do it sooner than that, and incorporate into your 
own life. 

As to the appliances by which we may make our 
schools more devotional. 

First, good order is absolutely essential. A preoccu- 
pied mind, or attention to something else, precludes this 
devotional spirit. There is no devotion in a whispering 
inattentive teacher or class. Insist upon good order and 
attention. Let your school know that you will have it. 
I know all the difficulties in accomplishing this. 

Second, the attentive reading of the Word. All 
should read. In our school we read from the Bible 
itself, and not from our lesson leaves. Familiarize the 
members of the with the whole Bible. The 
reading may be responsively by alternate verses. <A 
few passages in the Bible may be read by responsive 


school 


sentences of the same verse, as, for instance, the Beati- 
tudes. Printed orders of service, 
are very helpful. 
in our school. 

ject of the day. 


carefully prepared, 

In former years they were much used 
They were always upon the lesson-sub- 

With the last two hymn-books used 
in our school have been bound our own supplements, 
the last one containing a hundred and sixty-four hymns 
which our experience has demonstrated to be valuable in 
our worship, and forty opening and closing services. The 
subjects of the latter are such as these : God's house and 
law, praise, exhortations, worship, doctrines and duties, 
petitions, Christian courage, promises, and Jesus 
pleading. 

A converted drayman took the superintendency of one 
of the largest and most turbulent missionary Sunday- 
schools in St. Louis. It was held in a market hall, and 
numbered over a thousand. Some would have said that 
school was a mob. That man lived near to God: Some- 
times he alone would read the chapter in the Bible. 
The Word had so entered into his own soul through this 
meditation that, as he read such a chapter as Isaiah 53, 
or that in which the scene in Gethsemane is depicted, or 
on Calvary, there would be breathless attention, and 
many would be moved to tears. ‘‘Give attention to 
reading."’ 

Third, inattention during prayer is almost unpardon- 
able. For this the teacher is largely responsible. We 
cannot have a devotional school unless the teachers co- 
operate with the superintendent. 

Fourth, among the agencies most blessed of God in our 
devotions is that of sacred song. And the superintendent 
should constantly study this great subject. He should dis- 
criminate, and remember the purposes of each class of 
hymns. Appropriateness in the selection of the hymns 
has much effect upon the devotional tone of the school. 
In our own school, the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian, 
nearly every hymn sung (excepting when we practice to 
learn new hymns) bears upon the lesson. We consider 
the Bible lesson paramount, and everything must minis- 
ter to that. 
overshadowed. 


We neither allow it to be crowded out nor 
The superintendent of our school marks, 
in his private copy of the hymn-book, every hymn which 
is sung. His records show how many times each hymn 
has been used since March, 1879. 

I am persuaded that the schools of only one of our 
denominations chant as much as they should. Very 
suitable for chanting is the One Hundred and Twenty- 
first Psalm (‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills*’), 
and Matthew 25 : 34-46. .This can be done from the 
open Bibles. 

Finally, the spiritual state of your school will not rise 
higher than the spiritual state of its leaders. How 
necessary, then, that we should be devotional men! 
‘*Faith is the mainspring of our religion, while devotion 
winds up the machinery and keeps it in motion.’’ It 
has been said that when each day ended, and darkness 
fell on Jerusalem, one by one the lights went out, and 
all fires were quenched but one,—the fire that burned on 
God's holy altar. ‘* It shall not be put out,*’ saith the 
Lord ; ‘‘the fire shall ever be burning on the altar ; it 
syall never go out.’’ That fire descended from above. 


For nearly a thousand ycars it went not out. The springs 
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of the worship of our schools must be fed from above, 
through our dwn hearts ! 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ro 


A. C. Donaldson, superintendent of 
the First Presbyterian Sunday-school 
of Rutherford, New Jersey, writes 
that the two schools with which he has been connected 
for twenty-five years have had ‘‘ in successfp) operation’ 
the ‘‘ Ferris plan’’ (originated long ago by Frank A. 
Ferris of New York) for recording offerings and atten- 
dance. ‘‘ We find it works admirably,’’ he says. ‘‘ Be- 
sides stimulating the attendance and regularity, it 
increases the contributions. I cannot speak too highly 
of the plan. Observe that the sheet is a complete record 
in itself, the numeral, or amount of offering, signifying 
presence ; the ‘a,’ absence ; the ‘o,' omission of offer- 
ings by scholar present ; and the ‘a’ with an amount 
over it an offering sent."’ A part only of the form is 
given below. Imagine a sheet about ten inches square, 
ruled in columns for all the Sundays of a given quarter, 
ending with a ‘‘total’’ column, the heading and the 
five lines at the bottom being as here given for a single 
month, taken as an example. In a word, the actual 
sheet is the same as the form below, with a dozen col- 
umns added, and six more lines for scholars’ names. 
The sheets are kept by the secretary, and distributed each 
Sunday to the teachers, who collect the offerings and 
make the entries. This imaginary class record for a 
month shows the method clearly : 


— ; 
| Weekly Offerings\in Class No. 10. } 


Recording 
Attendance by 
Offerings 




















| Sabbath-School of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Rutherford, N. J. 
wih a : Juty. 
| FoR THIRD QUARTER, 1897, | 
4 I 8 25 
or (oar <a 
TEACHER. } } 
Miss: Sarah Fe i... 1. e's od 8 5 | 5|5 
SCHOLARS. 
er a i eos ed ge 5 
Lydia.R—— . . .. 2... 22 ee] 5 5 5-| 5 
alia Fe ie EEE EAs 
Louise: M—— . ajajsa 5 
Maggie F—— Sis|s | a 
America D . S48 1 $,£'S 
Sarah G pis oo 5m os 2 3 2 
jJemmie Ma— 1 ww. ee ee es eh BL BLO | a 
| Armena C—— . 2] a]4-|'2 
ae a SE ices noo ieee nen 
BENE Re A eee | | } 
| Amount of offerings for day . .}| jo 28 | 33 | 31 | 
| Number present... . . 2 ket j 9/8 
Absentees o440 + 81 31 4% 2 | 
Offerings omitted . Potoalazto 
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A Child’s Giving 
By Fredrica L. Ballard 


VERY primary class in the Sunday-school has, for a 
part of its exercises, the «‘ taking of the collection,’’ 
when the little folks drop their pennies into basket, bar- 
rel, or bank, either as they enter the room, or later while 
a song is sung. Perhaps the children count the gathered 
offering in concert, and the sum is written on’ the black- 
board ; or the children are told at the beginning of the 
month what their offering is for, and questioned as to 
the object on subsequent Sundays. Perhaps nothing is 
said to the children as to where the pennies go, nor for 
what purpose they are used. 
I have known children to suppose that their pennies 
went to buy a new dress for the teacher. . 
However managed, I believe that children's giving is 
really a great and grave problem. It is most desirable 
that children be brought up to give, and the generous 
child heart gives both spontaneously and freely. The 
question is what shall children—tlittle children—give, 
and how shall they give it? 
Unfortunately, giving has come to mean, in our every- 
day talk, giving money. 
Jesus Christ says to us, ‘Give alms of such things as 
ye have."’ 





Little children do not have money of their own. One 
of the beautiful things about a little child is its charming 
innocence of all the worry occasioned either by money or 
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its lack. So on the first Sunday that a child starts tp a 
day-school, he is given a penny or five-cent picce to », ' 
tight in his little hot hand until nudged by an older chig 
to drop it in the basket. One of two things result — 
either the child takes small interest in the transactigy 
beyond pleasure at the jingle the penny makes as jt fall 
among the others, or else he is seized with a desire 0 
keep that penny himself. Giving, I take it, is some); 
more than it can mean to that child to carry to Sunday. 
school a penny he never saw until it was put into hig 
hand, after his hat was on, ready to start. 
must have an interest in the thing given. 
The child who wants a penny on a weekday, for candy 
























> 
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Surely, yp 


or marbles or slate-pencil, thas on Sunday just such a, 4 “* 
other penny in his hand,—just as capable of Purchasing $. No 


sour-balls, two for a cent ! 
One Sunday, Jack was early at Sunday-school, th 
first one there. While I sorted papers, Jack amusy 
himself by spinning his penny on the seat of his chair , 
It was a nice bright penny. Jack isnot a rich mays 
child, but he has a comfortable home. 
street-car conductor. 


His father Sa 
A half-hour later, when our pink 
straw basket was passed, Jack did not make any motig 
to put in a cent. 

It was my first experience, and I failed. 

‘* Jack,’’ I said, ‘* haven’t you a penny to-day ?" 

‘‘No, ma’am,’’ said Jack brightly. ' 

How easy I had made it for Jack to tell that lie! | 
did not say any more, but I felt that the responsibility 
had been largely mine. By me had the offense come 
and merely by want of tact. On the next similar occa 
sion I acted differently. 

As vividly as I could, I described the use to be made 
of the pennies. I told of the city children to be givey 
their first sight of the country, and of what a good tim 
they would have. I jingled the pennies in the baske, 
‘‘ | hope we may have a lot of pennies:to-day,'’ | said 

‘« Here's another’n, Miss BaHlard.’’ It was Jack wh 
spoke, and he came clear from the back row to bring 
that penny! I was ‘a conqueror; I had gained a litte 


Stu 


victory. 

The problem is still a grave one. If only the childin 
could bring something that really meant something; 
them ! Two boys who go to school on. the cars have 
enough money given them Monday morning to pay all 
carfare and other school. expenses, and leave a small 
amount over. From this the boys make their Sunday- 
school offering. But all little children do not have a 
allowance. 

One little fellow always found a pile of new pennies in 
his Christmas stocking, and for many Sundays following 
he proudly brought his Sunday-school penny from that 
pile. ‘‘It'smy own money."’ His interest was evident 

As a rule, the children are not greatly interested in the 


giving of pennies. But once I asked them to keep thet pri 
Sunday-school papers for us all to send to the hospital wai 
and once I asked for partly used toys at Christmas time it 
and once I asked the boys to share their marbles, ™ thy 
marble season, with some little fellow who hadn't any, “ 
and then there was no lack of interest ; few forgot, nont ~ 
held back part'for themselves. They gave of such things dic 
as they had ; it was real, true giving, with loving heat th 


interest back of it. 
How can the bringing of pennies be made more reilly A. 

And what is the wise 

way to begin a child's education in true benevolence? 
Philadelphia. 


giving to the primary children ? 


(ro 


Instruction in pronunciation of SP 
ture proper names may be necess#!) 
the class that uses Bibles. h# 
each scholar should have and use a Bible, rather thas 
leaflets or quarterlies, is a theory that ought to be 
much wider practice. The teacher can urge this, and 
see that it is done, better thah any one else. If the 
class joins withthe school in a responsive reading of the 
lesson-text, it should be done directly from the Bible 
This not only means that each teacher, as, well 2 the 
superintendent, should know beforehand the correct p” 
nunciation of the proper names in the text, but the 
teacher should seize a moment or two some time belo 
the responsive reading to be sure that the members 

Many scholats 


Scripture 
Pronunciation Drill 


the class also know the pronunciation. 
get their only hint ‘of pronouncing Scripture prope 
names in the Sunday-school, and remain in error if 
corrected there. 
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Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1897 


1. October 3 -Paul’s Last Journey to Jerusalem ..... Acts 21: 1-15 
. October 10.—Paul a Prisoner at Jerusalem ...... Acts 22: 17-30 
. October 17 —Paul before the Roman Governor. ... . Acts 24: 10-25 
: (October 24.—Paul before King Agrippa ....... Acts 26 * 19-32 
0 October 31.—Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck ...... Acts 27: 13-26 
; November 7.—Paul in Melita and Rome Acts 28: 1-16 


November 14.—Paul’s Ministryin Rome ... . . . . Acts 28: 17-31 
November 21.—The Christian Armor Eph. 6: 10-20 
,, November 28.—Galuenty Wee cs tt t Pet. 4: 1-8 
10. December 5.—Christ's Humility and Exaltation . Phil. 2: 1-11 
11. December 12.—Paul’s Last Words ........ 2 Tim. 4: 1-8, 16-18 
John’s Message about Sin and Salvation . 1 John 1:5 to 2:6 


on 


n2. Dec. 19.— , 

3. December 26.— { 58 God's Love in the Gift of his Son . 1 John 4: 9-16 
KYeY 

Outline Studies 
Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
> 
Study 49.—Paul’s Epistles to Timothy 
and Titus 


A.D. 64-65. 

], CIRCUMSTANCES. 

1. Paul's Fellow-Workers, Timothy and Titus. Ascertain 
the chief facts about the nationality, early training, character, 
and career of Timothy (Acts 46 : 1-4 ; 2 Tim. 1:5). “Where was 
Timothy at work (1 Tim. 1: 3) when the first Epistle was sent to 
him? Was the second Epistle addressed to him at the same 
place ? (2 Tim. 1 : 16-18.) Recall-the history of the church 
at Ephesus up to this point.. When, and with what mission 
and authority, had Paul left Timothy in that city ? * What has 
been previously learned about Titus? (Gal. 2:3.) Why is 
be not menfioried in the Book. of Acts ?". When. and-how had 
be become associated with Paul in his work? Consider his 
work at Coripth> (2. Cor. 7 : 6-13; 8:6, 16,17; 12: 18). 
What is told about him in these Epistles ? (Tit. 1: 5; 3 et 
2‘Tim. 4: 10.) ‘What was his character and what his ability 
as a Christian worker? What mission and authority -had 
Paul, on departing from Crete, laid upon Titus? When was 
it that Paul had ‘begun. this establishing of the gospel in 
Crete? Locate Crete upon the map, and describe the island. 

2. Date and Place of Composition, Who is named in 
these Epistles as being their author ? Has it generally been 
held by Christians that Paul wrote them, as they claim? On 
what grounds has the Pauline authorship been denied by 
some? Explain how these difficulties can be answered. 
Must these three Epistles have been written subsequently to 
Paul's Roman imprisonment in A.D. 61-63? Show the rea- 
sonableness of the view that Paul was released from that im- 
prisonment, and had a year or two of free activity before he 
Was again imprisoned and put to death. Is it probable that 
it was during this intervening period that Paul wrote 1 Timo- 
thy and Titus, and during the second imprisonment that he 
wrote 2 Timothy? Trace as well. as you can, from these 
Epistles, the movements of Paul in his gospel ministry during 
this period of release. When, and under what circumstances, 
did Pau! meet his death? May we judge, then, that 1 Timo- 
thy was written in A.D. 64, probably from Macedonia, Titus 
later in the same year, from place unknown, and 2 Timothy in 
A.D. 65, from Rome? Consider, however, the hypothetical 
nature of this judgment. 

3 The Purpose of the Epistles. Determine from each 
Epistle, as fully as possible, the reasons why Paul addressed 
these letters to Timothy and Titus. 

Il. 


Written from Asia, Greece, Rome. 


ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS. 
Let the student prepare careful analyses of these Epistles, 
after a thorough study of the text itself, and of commentaries 
On the text, 

Ill. Torics ror CONSIDERATION. 


1. The Teaching of the Pastoral Epistles. 
the nature °o 


1 Tim. 1 


State in detail 
f the false teaching in Ephesus and Crete (comp. 
* 3-11; 4 : 1-5; 6: 3-5, 20, 21; Tit. 1: 10-16; 
“a 2 Tim. 2 : 14-18; 321-13; 4:3, 4). Was ita 
— ation of anti-Christian truth, or an adding to Chris- 

Y of profitless speculations and superstitions? What 


eff had +1 : 
oy had this false teaching on the morals of those who held 


Compare thie : . . . 
wi ‘mpare this false teaching at Ephesus and Crete with 
hat at Co] ox a ‘ : 2 
p 4 _~Slosse (see Study 46, III, 1). What instructions did 
au! give . q 
ag as to the manner of dealing with the false teachers ? 
\ im, 1 


[3; Tea 


C :11; 3:10; 2 Tim. 2: 14, 24-26.) 
ather together P 


God, Christ aul’s teaching in these Epistles concerning 
paring “ Be Holy Spirit, and the second advent, com- 
aN - with the teaching of the earlier Epistles as far as 
hy 4 “ ticable. Why has Paul here put so much em- 

pon good works (4 Tim. 5:25; 6:18; Tit. 1: 16; 


doctrine of salvation by grace ? 


4: 3, 4). 
of the Apostle Paul ? 


church in the Ephesian epistle (see Study 47, III, 1). 
we there the doctrinal basis and the character of the church, 
while here we have the formal features of the organization ? 
Determine as carefully as possible what the various offices 


consolation 
comfort of love, if any fellow- 
ship of the Spirit, if any bowels 
and mercies, 

* g Fulfil ye my joy, that ye 
be likeminded, having 
same love, dcing of one accord, 
of one mind. 


strife or vainglory ; but in low- 
liness of mind let each esteem 
other better than themselves. 


be equal with God : 


reputation, and took upon him 
the form of a servant, and was 
made in the likeness of men : 


uA _ 
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2:7, 14; 3:1, 8, tg; 2 Tim. 3:17; 4: 14), and does this 
doctrine of works 


his earlier 
Note and account for 


supersede or overshadow 


Paul’s teaching here concerning the necessity of sound doc- 
trine and knowledge of the truth (1 Tim. 3 


: 16; 6: 3; Tit. 
2235.2: 8,7; 2 Tim. ©: 33; 2:2, 5, 25; 3:7, 8, 14; 
Do these letters exhibit any peculiar characteristics 


2. Church Organization as Seen in the Pastoral Epistles. 


Note the prominence of the ecclesiastical features of primitive 
Christianity in these letters. 


Compare the teaching about the 


Have 


were at this time, and the qualifications required of those who 
held them. 


{Among the best commentaries in English upon the Pastoral Epistles 


are those by Huther in the Meyer Series (New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co.), and Humphreys in the Cambridge Bible Series (New York: The 
Macmillan Co.); New Testament Introductions by Gloag, Weiss, and 
Dods (see Study 23).] 


: i) 
Lesson 10, December 5, 1897 


Christ’s Humility and Exaltation 


GOLDEN TEXT: Let this mind be in you, which was also in 


Christ Jesus. —Phil. 2: 5. 


(Phil, 2 : 1-11. 
COMMON VERSION 


1.If there be therefore any 1 
in Christ, if any 


Memory verses : 5-8.) 
REVISED VERSION 


If there is therefore any 
comfort in Christ, if any 
consolation of love, if any 
fellowship of the Spirit, if 
any tender mercies and 
compassions, fulfil ye my 
joy, that ye be of ‘the same 
mind, having the same love, 
being of one accord, ' of one 
mind ; dotng nothing through 
faction or through vain- 
glory, but in lowliness of 
mind .each counting other 


N 


the 


3 Let nothing de done through 


w 


4 Look not every man on his 4 better than himself; not 
own things, but every man also looking each of you to his 
on the things of others. own things,.but each of you 

5 Let this mind be in you, also to the things of others. 
which was also in Christ Jesus: 5 Have this mind in you, 

6 Who, being in the form of which was also in Christ 
God, thought it not robbery to 6 Jesus: who, *being in the 


form of God, counted it not 
7 But made himself of no %a prize to be on an equality 
with God, but emptied him- 
self, taking the form of a 
‘servant, 5 being made in the 


“ 


8 And being found in fashion 8 likeness of men; and being 
as a man, he humbled himself, found in fashion as a man, 
and became obedient unto he humbled himself, becom- 
death, even the death of the ing obedient even unto 
cross? death, yea, the death of the 

9 Wherefore God also hath 9 cross. Wherefore also God 
highly exalted him, and given highly exalted him, and gave 
him a name which is above unto him the name which is 
every name: 10 above every name; that in 

10 That at the name of Jesus the name of Jesus every knee 
every knee should bow, of things should bow, of (¢hings in 
in heaven, and things in earth, heaven and ¢hings on earth 
and things under the earth ; and ® ¢hings under the earth, 

11 And /¢hat every tongue 11 and that every tongue should 


should confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father. 


confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father. 





1Some ancient authorities read of the same mind. *Gr. being origi- 
nally. *Gr. a thing to be grasped. Gr. bondservant. * Gr. becoming in. 


*Or, things of the world below 


he American Revisers would substitute “ exhortation ”’ for ‘‘ com- 
fort’ ia verse 1, “ existing’ for ** being” in verse 6, omitting marginal 
note 2, and in the same yerse would let the text run “counted not the 
being on an equality with God a thing to be grasped,"’ omitting marginal 
note 3. 


RSAY 
Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Toric OF THE QUARTER : The True Type cf Christian Fidelity. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee the crown of life. —Kev. 2: 10. 


Lesson Topic : Commending the True Example. 


1. Holy Service Demanded, vs. 1-4. 
OUTLINE: 4 2. Christ’s Example Commended, vs. 5-8. 
3- Exalted Reward Portrayed, vs. 9-11. 


DaILy HoME READINGS: 


M.—PHIL. 2: t-11. 

T.—Isa. 42: +7. Meekness of Christ. 

W.—Matt. 11: 25-30. Lowly in heart. 

T.—Heb. 2: 9-18. Lower than the angels. 

F.—John 13: 1-1g. Example of humility 

S.—Rev.1: 1-8. First and last. 

S.—Rev. §: 9-14. Worthy the Lamb 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Dible 
The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


Christ’s humility and exaltation. 


Reading Association. 
- 
Lesson Analysis 


Il. HOLY SERVICE DEMANDED. 


s. Meeting Expectation : 

Fulfil ye my joy (2). 
This my joy therefore is fulfilled (John 3 
Ye are our glory and our joy (1 Thess. 2 


29). 
20). 
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2. Cultivating Harmony : 

That ye be of the same mind (2). 
How good. . . to dwell together in unity ! (Psa. 133 : 1.) 
Be of the same mind one toward another (Rom. 12 : 16). 
3- Maintaining Love : 

Having the same love (2). 
Love one another, even as I have loved you (John 15 : 12). 
Beloved, let us love one another (1 John 4:7). 
4- Shunning Factiousness : 

Doing nothing through faction (3). 


The other proclaim Christ of faction (Phil. 1 


: 37). 
If ye have.. j 


faction in your heart, glory not (Jas. 3 : 14). 
5. Exercising Lowliness : 
/n lowliness ... counting other better than himself (3). 
In honor preferring one another (Rom. 12 : 10). 
Subjecting yourselves one to another (Eph. 5 : 21). . 
6. Exercising Unselfishness : 
Not looking each of you to his own things (4). 
Let each one of us please his neighbor (Rom. 15 : 2). 
I also please all men in all things (1 Cor. 10 : 33). 


Il, CHRIST'S EXAMPLE COMMENDED. 

1. Christ's Exalted Character : 

Being in the form of God (6). 
The Word was God(John 1 : 1). 
Christ, who is the image of God (2 Cor. 4 : 4). 
2. Christ's Exalted Self-Consciousness : 

Counted it not a prize to be on an equality with God (6). 
I and the Father are one (John 10: 30). 
The glory which I had with thee (John 17 : 5). 
3. Christ’s Profound Humiliation : 

Emptied himself, taking the form of a servant (7). 
The Word became flesh (John 1 : 14). 
Him who knew no sin he made to be sin (2 Cor. 5 : 21). 
4. Christ's Shameful Death : 

Obedient even unto death, yea, the death of the cross (8). 


He was... asa lamb that is led to the slaughter (Isa. 53 : 7). 
Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree (Gal. 3 : 13). 


Ill. EXALTED REWARD 
1. High Position : 
Wherefore also God highly exalted him (9). 
The Lord saith, .. . Sit thou at my right hand (Psa. 110 : 1). 
Christ Jesus, . . . who is at the right hand of God (Rom. 8 : 34). 
2. Supreme Honor : 
Gave unto him the name which is above every name (9). 


His name shall-be called Wonderful, . .. Mighty. God (Isa. 9:6). 
He hath inherited a more excellent name (Heb. 1 : 4). 


PORTRAYED, 


3- Universal Revyerence : : 
Every knee should bow,... . on earth (10). 
Unto me every knee shall bow (Isa. 45 : 23). 
He saith, And let all the angels of God worship him (Heb. 1 : 6). 
4- Universal Adoration : 

Every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord (11). 
Unto me... every tongue shall swear (Isa. 45 : 2 
Every created thing... heard I saying, Unto... 

... the glory (Rev. 5 : 13). 


— 


in heaven. . 


). 
the Lamb, be 


~ 


Verse 2.—‘' Fulfil ye my joy."’ (1) Hopes cherished ; (2) Joy 
anticipated ; (3) Expectations realized ; (4) Joy fulfilled. 

Verse 4.—‘' Not looking each of you to his own things, but each 
of you also to the things of others." (1) The forbidden look of 
selfishness ; (2) The commended look of love. 

Verse 5.—‘' Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus."" (1) The mind that was in Christ; (2) The mind that 
should be ip us. 

Verse 8.—‘‘ He humbled himself."" (1) His primal exaltation ; 
(2) His voluntary abasement ; (3) His profound descent ; (4) His 
dominant purpose. 

Verse 9.—‘* Wherefore also God highly exalted him.’ (1) The 
depth whence ; (2) The height whither ; (3) The reason where- 
fore ; (4) The results consequent. 


ASA 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


IME anv Ptiace oF Writinc.—During the latter part 

of Paul’s (first) imprisonment at Rome (A.D. 61-63); 

after Ephesians, Colossians, and Philemon, according to the 

judgment of most scholars, since the occasion calls for an 

interval of some length after Paul reached Rome. Its position 

in our Bible, between Ephesians and Colossians, is unfor- 
tunate. 

GCCASION Purpose.—The Philippian church was 
founded by Paul during his second missionary journey (Acts 
16 : 12-40), in A.D. 51, Luke remaining there until A.D. 58. 
Paul was at Philippi again, probably on his way to Corinth 
(Acts~20 : 
20:6). The believers at Philippi were specially dear to him, 
and from the first cared for his necessities (Phil. 4 : #5). 
They had sent supplies for his wants at Rome by Epaphrodi- 
On his re- 


AND 


1, 2), and certainly on his way to Jerusalem (Acts 


tus, who was taken sick during this errand. 
covery, the Apostle sends by him this letter, which is largely 
personal and pastoral in its character, and peculiarly tender in 
its tone. Its theme is virtually found in verse 5 of the lesson : 
The self-denial of Christ should and can move us to similar 
This furnishes the 
motive for harmony, which seems to have been endangered in 


conduct in our relations to one another. 


the church (see 1:27 and the lesson), two women being 


especially exhorted on this point (4: 2, 3). There is no hint 
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of positive error, though chapter 3 warns against false 
teachers, 

OUTLINE OF THE LEsson.—Exhortation to harmony, as the 
result of humility (vs. 1-4), enforced by the example of Christ 
(v. 5); his pre-existent state portrayed (v. 6), his state of 


humiliation (vs, 7, 8), and his state of exaltation (vs. 9-11). 
ea. 


Critical Notes 


Verse 1.—// there is: **1f’’ does not imply doubt, but is 
used and repeated as a sign of earnestness.— /herefore : Be- 
cause of their fellowship with him in conflict (1 : 30).—Aay 
comfort in Christ: The means 
either ‘‘ exhortation’’ or ‘‘ consolation’’ (see Acts 4 : 36); 


word rendered ‘‘ comfort’’ 
the American Revisers give it the former sense here, where 
motives are urged. ‘‘In Christ,’’ the sphere in which this 
exhortation derives its power. In the four phrases the first 
and third point to the divine side, the second and fourth to 
the human side, of the motives.—// any consolation of love: 
Proceeding from love. Here the idea of consolation is more 
prominent, yet that of incentive is implied.— Fellowship of 
the Spirit: The Holy Spirit, ‘* fellowship’’ being the term 
often rendered ‘‘communion’’ (comp, 2 Cor. 13 : 14).— 
Tender mercies and compassions: ‘* Bowels,’’ the literal 
sense of the former term, is a figure for tender feelings in 
general, ‘‘ compassions’’’ being more specific. These pro- 
ceed from fellowship’ of the Spirit, just as the consolation of 
love is the result of the comfort in Christ. 

What fol- 
lows indicates wherein they had failed to give him entire joy, 
what precedes gives the motives for thus doing.— 7hat ye be 
of the same mind: More literally, ‘‘mind the same thing,’’ 
there being no noun used for ‘‘ mind ”’ in this verse or verse 5. 
The reference is to harmony in general, of thought, feeling, 
and effort; more detailed statements follow.—//aving the 
same love: Reciprocal affection, as an element of harmony.— 
Being of one accord, of one mind: Some authorities read 
**the same mind,’’ but this is probably a repetition from the 


Verse 2.—fulfil ye my joy: Make it complete. 


previous clause. The two phrases are to be joined, ‘‘ with 
united souls being of one mind ’’ (Alford). 

Verse 3.—Doing nothing; No verb occurs in the Greek, 
but as the next clause has a participle, the whole verse (as 
well as verse 4) is explanatory of verse 2, and not an inde- 
pendent precept. Hence the Revisers supply ‘‘ doing,’’ and 
by their punctuation connect the passages more closely.— 
Through faction ; Literally, ‘*‘ according to faction ;’’ that is, 
party spirit, which often influences good people that do not 
love strife for its own sake.— Or through vainglory : The best 


’ 


authorities repeat the preposition. ‘* Vainglory’’ is usually 
associated with party spirit, especially in church troubles, and 
both are opposed to the precept of verse 2.—Aut in low/iness 
of mind: Humility is the only sphere in which this precept 
can be obeyed.—Zach counting other better than himself : 
** Themselves ’’ is literal, but after ‘‘each’’ the singular is 
more grammatical in English. 

Verse 4.—Not looking: The best authorities read the par- 
ticiple, which connects this verse closely with the preceding, 
as a further description of humility.— Zach of you to his own 
things, but each of you also to the things of others: In the 
Greek the plural occurs, but ‘‘ each of you’’ brings out its 
distributive force. Self-seeking is the great foe to humility 
and to harmony. 

Verse §.—//ave this mind in you: Literally, ‘‘ Mind this 
in you.’’ The better attested reading makes ‘this ’’ em- 
phatic, and gives the imperative in the second person ; hence 
** have this mind’’ fairly expresses the meaning, but ‘* mind ”’ 


must be taken in the widest sense.— [Vhich was also in Christ 


Jesus : What follows shows how he is an example of humility 
and self-denial. 
Verse 6.— IIo: That is, Christ Jesus, though this verse 


refers to what he was before his incarnation.—Aeing in the 
form of God : The word ‘* being ’’ is not the usual term, but 
American Revisers render ‘‘ ex- 


a stronger one. Hence the 


isting, ’’ 
**Form ’’ suggests the real, exact form, ot an external re- 
semblance. 


and the English margin is, ‘t Greek, being origitially.’’ 


Iience it implies, even if it does not exptess, an 
identity of essence. ‘The word seems to have been chosen by the 
Apostle “ because he would provide in his mode of speaking for 
the fact that, though the state or manifestation was changed, 
the nature or essence of the personality remained unchanged ”’ 
(Ilackett, in Lange).— Counted it not a prise [Greek, a thing 
to be grasped] fo be on an equality with God: The American 
Revisers render more literally, ‘‘ Counted not the being on an 
equality with God a thing to be grasped.’’ 


». 


Nearly all recent 
scholars accept this general view of the passage, and reject 
that of the Authorized Version, ‘ thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God.’’ While the word rendered ‘‘ robbery ”’ 
originally referred to plundering, when afterwards used with 
the verb occurring here the whole phrase meant ‘*‘ clutching at 
a prize,’’ or ‘* prizing bighly,’’ without any notion of robbery. 
This sense of the clause is preferable also because it suits 
the tense employed, gives a proper contrast to ‘‘ but ’’ (v. 7), 
and holds up more forcibly the humility of Christ. This ren- 
dering also assumes the equality with God, so that the doc- 


trine of the person of Christ is unaffected by it. The parts of 
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the verse are, accordingly, thus related: Though he existed 
(continuously) in the form of God, yet ‘as preliminary to his 
incarnation) he did not count, etc. 

Verse 7.—Aut: But on the contrary. Instead of counting 
his being equal with God a thing to be grasped, he did the 
very opposite.—LZmptied himself: This the literal sense, 
emphasis resting upon ‘‘ himself.’’ How this self-emptying 
occurred is next stated.— 7uking the form of a servant: By 
taking this form, instead of the form of God, in which he pre- 
viously existed, he emptied himself, not of his divinity, but of 
the form thereto corresponding. The Revisers have properly 
given the participial form here and in verse 8. 
** bond-servant,’’ the reference being, not to any humiliation 
after his birth, but to the incarnation itself. He appeared as 
a servant (of God), not in the form of God, with whom he was 
equal.— Being made in the likeness of men: Literally, ‘‘ be- 
coming’in.’’ This describes the way in which he took the 
form of a servant, by becoming a man, ‘ likeness ’’ being used 
here, as in Romans 8 : 3, to suggest that he took humanity 
upon him. 

Verse 8.—And being found in fashion as a.man: A repe- 
tition, in different phrase, of the preceding thought (close of 
v. 7), to prepare for a statement of the humiliation during the 
incarnation. — fe humbled himself : Here the emphasis is on 
‘* humbled,” the reference being to his entire life on earth. — 
Becoming obedient even unto death: This tells how he hum- 
bled himself, by obeying as a servant, not only actively, but 
passively, submitting to suffering, which culminated in death. 
— Yea, the death of the cross: This well presents the climax, 
His death was not natural, but vielent, and the punishment 
of a slave. All this humiliation was for others, else the 
Apostle’s argument is not valid. But the self-sacrifice is em- 
phasized, rather than the atoning sacrifice ; for Christ is here 
held up as an example, and we can in some degree imitate 
his self-sacrifice, but in no sense his atoning sacrifice. 

Verse 9.— Wherefore also: In consequence of this humilia- 
tion, ‘‘ also ’’ suggesting the result.— God highly exalted him : 
This exaltation is that of the incarnate Son, God-man. It 
was not simply a return to the glory which he had when * in 
the form of God,’’ but an exaltation of the one person, Son of 
Mary and Son of God, to the highest position.—And gave unto 
him the name: So the best authorities.— Which ts above every 


** Servant ’’ is 


name: Probably the name ‘‘ Jesus,’’ as the next verse sug- 
gests, and as our Lord calls himself in appearing to Saul 
(Acts 9 : § and parallel passages). Some think the reference 
is to the title and dignity bestowed upon him, in accordance 
with the Hebrew use of the word ‘‘name.’’ But the other 
view is simpler. 

Verse 10.— 7hat: In order that, the purpose of the exalta- 
tion.—Jn the name of Jesus: Not **at,’’ but *‘in,’”’ on the 
ground of this name, because of him and his redeeming work. 
”? in verse g to dignity explain this 
phrase to mean, not the name Jesus, but the name (title and 
dignity) belonging to Jesus.—Zvery kuee should bow: A 
figure for universal worship, which is to be made by every one 
in the name of Jesus and to Jesus, as the next verse, and, in- 
deed, the whole context, suggests.— Of things in heaven and 
things on earth and things under the earth: The Greek has 
three adjectives, which may be either masculine or neuter. If 
masculine, the reference is respectively to angels, to men on 
earth, and to the dead, including the whole realm of possible 
worshipers. 


Those who refer ‘‘ name 


There is no allusion to evil spirits, or to the 
If the adjectives are neuter, they 
figuratively describe, when taken together, the worship of all 
creation, as in Revelation 5 : 13; Ephesians 1 : 20-22; 
Romans 8: 22. The former view is preferable ; the latter, 
however, includes the former. 


restoration of all men. 


Verse 11.—And that every tongue should confess : Open 
and full acknowledgment is meant, though the verb suggests 
also the idea of grateful praise, as in Matthew 11 : 25; Luke 
10 : 21; and probably Romans 14 : 18; compare the similar 
verb in Hebrews 13:15. This is the result of the universal 
worship.— 7hat Jesus Christ: The exalted person, God-man. 
—ls Lord: Ruler, ‘‘ King of kings, and Lord of lords ’”’ 
(Rev. 19 : 16).— 7o the glory of God the Father: This does 
not depend upon ‘‘ that Jesus Christ is Lord,’’ but gives the 
ultimate end of the universal adoration and confession. Com- 
pare 1 Corinthians 15 : 24-28, such passages as John § : 19-23, 
and the high-priestly prayer in John 17. 
Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE Epistle to the Philippians is especially interesting as 
addressed to a church towards which Paul stood in re- 
lations of exceptional affection. No such strife as disturbed 
nearly all other places through the words of Jewish fanatics 
appears to have broken its peace, so that he could rejoice in 
having had loving, harmonious “ fellowship ’’ with them, ‘*‘ from 
the first day ’’ till that on which he wrote (Phil. 1: 5). 
Their fidelity, indeed, had given him confidence that ‘he 
who had begun a good work in them, and: continued it thus 
far, would perfect it till the day of Jesus Christ,’’ then believed 








to be near at hand (Phil. 1:6). The spirit they hag show, 
had, moreover, been so obedient, that they were his ** joy anf 
crown ’’ and * brethren beloved,’”? whom, when sending : 
his ‘‘ epistle ’? from his imprisonment at Rome, he longed ty 
see once more (Phil. 2:12; 4:1). So dear, in fact, Wen 
these Macedonians to him, that the epistle throughoy ‘ 
tremulous with joy, in which the dear ones are invited i joiy 
(Phil. 1: 4, 18; 2:47, 18; 3:15 4: 4, Io). 

The effeminate population of Syria.had no such robustneg 
of temper as the worthy people of Philippi, and none of the 
fickleness of the Galatians troubled him in the 
yielded. 





converts 
In part hardy miners, in part old legionary veter 


ans, there was a stability about the community as a whole that 
may have made it hard to win them, but secured their Joyg 
when gained. The persistent steadiness of the Macedonig, 
character was, indeed, proverbial in the ancient wor, 
in some measure, no doubt, from their being so large 
intermixed with immigrants from Italy, attracted to a Roma 
** colony,’’ and bringing with them the conservatism of Lats 
civilization, even to the length of continuing the use of ij 
Latin language to a large extent. 

In any case, we find that, though the converts at first wep 
only a few women, and though the brethren afterwards gaine J 
had seen Paul and Silas publicly beaten with the Scourging 
rods, and then thrust into the inmost ward of the prison, they 
remained true-hearted, even when things. were thus going 
against their leaders, and never flinched in their fidelity) 
them and the new faith. To stand thus nobly true to teacher, 

*‘ with limbs all purpled o’er with many a bloody stripe” 
(Sophocles: Ajax 110), and to greet them as loyally as eve 
after their lying in the stocks, was a triumph of manly worth 
Nor did any rumors of the ill-treatment of Paul and his compa. ' 
ions in other towns abate their loving and reverent attack 
ment. About six years passed, after his leaving them, befor 

he saw them again ; but they were still as cordial towards hig 

as ever, so that, though he had paid them a short visit sing 
then (Acts 20 : 6), he ‘‘ trusted in the Lord to come to them 
shortly once more.’’ 

The immediate occasion of his writing this dear flock ws 
one specially fitted to call forth his loving heart towards them, 
They had once and again sent him help in past years, thos 
‘‘ ministering to his necessities,’’—their warm affection fe 
him removing, in their ‘case, the scruples he had respecting 
accepting aid from any of the churches he had founded 
Indeed, they alone offered help to him. Cut, off, in Rome 
from. his means. of support by his position as a prisoner, which 
prevented his working at tent-making.as he had done ele 
where, his circumstances were exceptionally trying, but in the 
midst of his straits Epaphroditus, sent from Philippi, had 
brought him abundant means for his: small expenses. This 
‘* brother and fellow-worker and fellow-soldier, and ther 
messenger and minister to his need ’’ (Phil. 2 : 25), had come 
only when Paul had been long in the great city, and alter 
the first zeal of those round him had so cooled that only Tim 
othy felt as warmly to the Philippians as the Apostle did, “dl 
seeking their own, not the things of Jesus Christ ’’ (2 : 20, 21). 
But the love now shown by the gifts sent cheered his hear, 
and as Epaphroditus had fallen ill almost to death, and ws 
anxious to return to Philippi to quiet the fear there respecting 
him, he took the opportunity of sending them a letter of thanks 
for all their goodness to him. 

On the whole, he writes, he would rather be with Chnst 
but, if life were continued, he would like to come am 
Yet, whether he be abie to do# 
or not, he presses on them the need of unity and humility @ 
secure their victory over all their enemies, directing them ® 
**1f, therefore,’’ says he (2: 

1 ff.), ‘* there be any comfort in Christ, if amy consolation of 
brotherly love, if any common participation of the Holy Spi" 


see them once more. 


follow the example ef Christ. 


if any deep affection and sympathy between you, make the 
joy I have in you complete by being of the same mind, traly 
one, having the same love to each other as he had to you all, 
being of one soul, of one mind; doing nothing from py 
spirit or vainglory, but in lowliness of mind; each counting 


the other better than himself ; looking, each of you, not to hi 
Chet- 


others 


own interests, but each of you also to. those of others. 
ish, in short, among you, the spirit of lowly concern for 
rather than for yourselves, which was also in Christ jem 
who being, before his incarnation, in the form of God, sharing 
his glory, in which he coexisted with the Father, beiore the 
world was, thought it not an undue assumption to be equal 
with God in his essential nature, as well as ‘ form,’ or 0 
ward manifestation, but yet stripped himself of all this, asd, 
taking the form of a bond-servant, appeared in the likene# 
of men ; and being found like a man in appearance, humbled 
himself, becoming obedient even to the length of death, ys 
even to the death of the cross! For this self-forgetting homilt- 
ation, and perfect submission to the divine will, God a# 
has supremely exalted him, and has given him the name which 
is above every name; that in the name of Jesus eve'y as 
should bow, of all in heaven, and on earth, and under the 
earth,—angels, and men, and departed spirits ; and eve 
tongue confess that Jesus is Lord, to the glory of God # 
Father.’’ 


Bournemouth, England. 
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November 20, 1697 


From Throne to Cross; from Cross 
to Throne 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


\ THE last lesson we listened to Peter exhorting to a life 
| to God in the spirit, and pointing to Christ as the pattern 
of such a life. In this, we hear Paul exhorting to a life of 
protherly unity, sympathy, and unselfishness, and similarly 
turning our eyes to Christ as the example. The expressions 
in the original are not so closely allied verbally as they are in 
our versions, for Peter’s ‘*‘ Arm ye yourselves with the same 
mind’ does not use the same word as Paul does in his 
«Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ Jesus,”’ but 
the thought is identical. Jesus is the type to which we are 
to conform ourselves, and in his life and work lies not only 
our model, but our treasury of motives for reproducing the 


odel. 
Pe We have here, first, earnest ‘exhortations to a life of 
protherly unity, urged with characteristic tenderness, and by 
an exuberant appeal to the blessed facts of Christian experi- 
ence. The Philippians were very dear to Paul, and he was 
yery sure of their love to him. The letter is running over 
with joyous confidence in them in almost every line. His 
words flow freely, as words do when the speaker is sure of a 
sympathetic and responsive audience. 
4, there is what to cold ears may sound like needless repeti- 
tion, both in the substance of the exhortation and in the con- 
siderations enforcing it in verse 1. But earnestness loves to 
reiterate its exhortations, and a full heart is not emptied at one 


Hence, in verses I to 


outpouring. ? 

It isa piece of characteristic delicacy that Paul puts the 
tender motives to which he appeals before the exhortations 
enforced by them. A rougher director would have clashed 
down his commands first, but Paul prepares the way for them 
by recalling to the Philippians their blessed Christian expe- 
rience. That fourfold ‘‘if’’ does not express doubt. It 
assumes the existence of the elements to which he appeals, 
and in effect is equivalent to ‘‘since.’’ The Philippians had 
some measure of these four things, and should, by their pos- 
session of these, be led to brotherly unity, which, in its turn, 
would react on the experiences from which it flowed, and 
would deepen them, and make them yet more blessed. 

What, then, are these elements of the Christian life, pre- 
supposed here to belong to every believer? The clauses fall 
into two pairs, in each of which the former member brings into 
prominence a personal, divine source of the Christian experi- 
ences, and the second deals with the inward feelings inspired 
thereby. Christ and the Spirit are the two first ; love and com- 
passion the two second. In the first pair the meaning of the 
words rendered ‘* comfort ’’ and ‘‘ consolation ’’ is doubtful. 
The former may mean either comfort, or, more probably, exhor- 
tation, and the latter, persuasive address. If we are in Christ, 
our experience in him speaks to us with a voice of strong and 
tender appeal, urging to all gracious effort after brotherly 
unity. If that love which embraces God and man dwells in 
our hearts by our abiding in him, the very emotion in its 
sweetness will draw us with sweet persuasion to be lowly- 
minded and of one’ accord. 

If we have been made to drink. into the One Spirit, we shall 
be one by participation in that One. If our hearts are the 
seats of compassion, as they will be if they are the abodes of 
the Spirit, it will be natural to live in concord. All, then, 
that is deep and sacred in our union with Christ and his Spirit, 
all that is sweet and tender in Christian experience, bids us 
listen to the Apostle’s exhortations. 

And what are these ? 
reiteration, 


He pours them out with impressive 
In verse 2, the exhortations are positive. ‘* Be 
of the same mind ’’ is general, and mainly implies agreement 
in views, desires, and aims. It is not to be a mere cold una- 
nimity of opinion, but is to be warm and tender by ‘‘ the same 
love.” It is to be so complete that souls are to be, as it were, 
fused together; for such is the force of the word rendered 
“being of one accord,’’ and it is to reach its perfection in 
absolute oneness of view, desire, and aim. ‘Of ome mind”’ 
s substantially equivalent to ‘ of the same mind,’’ but is per- 
haps stronger, Negative exhortations follow against the vices 
Which break concord, Party-spirit mars the unity. Self- 
conceit and self-assertion do so, and are to be cast out by 
lowliness of mind. But the master evil which fights against 
Concord is that same selfishness, which is the root of all sin. 
An exclusive regard to one’s own interests slays love, and 
love must slay it. 

2. Christ's example is next set forth as the pattern of that un- 
Selfish disregard of one’s ‘* own things,’’ and devotion to ‘‘ the 
things of others,” which has just been urged on the Philip- 
Plans. The general drift of verses 5 to 8 is clear, but there 
are few Scripture passages which have evoked more differ- 
€nces of opinion as to the precise meaning of nearly every 
oon = enter on the subtle discussions involved in the 
a Seue ee of the words would far exceed our limits, 
we introduce questions unsuited for Sunday-school 
ttentment E Pe: perforce content ourselves with a -slight 
ut the o = great words, and aim chiefly at bringing 

Practical side of them. 
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The broad truth, which stands sun-clear amid all diverse in- 
terpretations, is that the incarnation, life, and death of Jesus 
are the great example of loving-humility and self-sacrifice for 
others. It was by his own act that he became aman. To 
be born was his supreme sign of condescension. It was love 
which made him assume the vesture of human flesh. His 
death was the climax of his voluntary obedience and devotion 
to us, Clearly, if these things are true, they involve the 
highest conception of his divine nature; and, though the 
atoning power of his death is not brought into prominence 
when that death is thus regarded, it is distinctly involved. 

But the whole strange conception of a birth as being a vol- 
untary act of the person born, and as being the most stupen- 
dous instance of condescension in the world’s history, neces- 
sarily reposes on the clear conviction that the Person born 
had a prior existence, and that so lofty that it was an all but 
infinite descent to become man. Hence Paul begins with the 
most emphatic assertion that he who bore the name of Jesus 
lived a divine life before he was born. The Apostle uses a very 
strong word, which is given in the margin of the Revised Ver- 
sion, and might well have been in its text. ‘* Being origi- 
nally,’’ as the word accurately means, carries our thoughts back, 
not only to a state which preceded Bethlehem and the cradle, 
but to that same timeless eternity from which John partially 
draws the veil when he says, ‘‘In the beginning was the 
Word.’”’ 

Equally emphatic in another direction is Paul's next expres- 
sion, ‘‘in the form of God;’’ for ‘‘ form’’-here means much 
emore than shape. As Lightfoot says, in his commentary on 
the Epistle, the possession of the form involves participation in 
the essence also ; for form implies not the external accidents, 
but the essential attributes. An eternal participation in the 
divine nature, then, before all creation and before time, is the 
necessary presupposition of the worth of Christ’s life as the pat- 
tern of humility and self-sacrifice. The view which regards 
him as simply a man like all the rest of us, beginning to be 
when he was born, takes away from his example its chief 
power. Only when we, with all our hearts, believe that 
‘*the Word became flesh,’’ do we measure the overwhelm- 
ing depth of condescension manifested in the incarnation. 

Paul next gives a glimpse into ‘‘ the mind that was in ’’ 
Him, who from everlasting was possessed of divine nature. 
He did not think that his equality with-God was a prize to be 
held fast. That was the supreme example of not looking on 
one’s own things. And what made him so think ? What but 
infinite fve ? To rescue men, and win them to himself and 
goodness, and finally to lift them to ‘‘ the glory which he had 
with the Father before the world was,’’ was worth the tem- 
porary surrehder of that glory and majesty. We can but bow 
and adore the perfect love. In these great words we look 
more deeply into the depths of deity than unaided eyes could 
ever, penetrate, and what we see is the mighty movement, in 
that abyss, of purest self-sacrifice, which, by beholding, we 
are to assimilate. 

Then comes the wonder of wonders, ‘‘ He emptied him- 
self.’’ We dare not enter here on the questions which gather 
round that phrase, and which have assumed new importance 
in present controversies. All that we can venture on is to 
point out that, while the Apostle here distinctly points to the 
incarnation as being a laying aside of what made the Word on 
an equality with God, he says nothing on which an exact de- 
termination can be based of the degree in which the divine 
nature of our Lord was limited by his humanity. The fact he 
asserts, and that is all, 

The scene in the upper chamber, when he washed the disci- 
ples’ feet, was but an outward picture in feebler form of the 
act which had been done behind the veil. Unless he had 
**laid aside his garments of divine glory and majesty, he 
would have had no human flesh from which to strip the robes. 
Unless he had willed to take the form of a servant, he would 
The in- 
carnation, which made all his acts of lowly love possible, was 


not have had a body to gird with the slave’s towel. 


a greater act of lowly love than all those which flowed from it. 
Looked at from earth, we say, ‘‘ Jesus was born ;’’ looked at 
from heaven, angels say, ‘‘ He emptied himself.’’ 

Then follow a series of clauses which may be regarded as 
forming a climax, or rather as pointing to successive steps of 
** Taking 
He 
who had been on an equality with God voluntarily took the 
creatures’ position of submission to the divine will. And that 
he did by *‘ becoming in the likeness of men.’’ Note that 
word ‘* becoming,’’ in strong contrast with ‘‘ being origi- 
nally,’ 
birth, 
doubt on the reality of. his manhood, but it points to the fact 


the loving. descent from the throne to the cross. 
the form of a servant’’ explains ‘‘ emptied himself.’’ 


and expressing again the voluntariness of our Lord’s 
Observe, also, that ‘‘ likeness’’ does not cast any 


that ‘‘ though certainly perfect man, he was, by reason of the 
divine nature present in him, not simply and merely man.’’ . 
But this is not all. Not only did he ‘* empty himself,’’ so 
as to be found in fashion as a man, but also he ‘‘ humbled 
himself,’’ and ‘* became obedient even unto death.’’ His 
birth and his death were both voluntary acts, as the emphatic 
reiteration of ‘‘himself’’ shows. Both were results of the 
love which looked on the things of others. Both dwindle in 
significance and in power to sway us to imitation, unless we 
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see the divine glory of the eternal Word as the background 
of the gentle lowliness of the Man of Sorrows and of the 
Cross. 

3. We can but touch on the reward which such love and 
humiliation receive. The measure of the descent from the 
throne to the cradle and the cross is the measure of the ascent 
from the cross to the throne. But it is to be carefully borne 
in mind that what is here asserted is that the manhood of 
Jesus is exalted to that glory which the eternal Word laid 
aside when, as man, he received the name of Jesus. As the 
Son of God, he went back to the glory which he had before 
the world was ; but, as Son of man, he bore thither his human 
nature, and a new thing was seen in heaven, a Man on the 
throne of the universe. “ 

The name of his which, in his miracle of condescension, he 
assumed, becomes the name through which all worship will 
be rendered, and to which all worship will be paid. The whole 
universe, animate and inanimate, shall adore~ him, and that 
universal adoration will not interpose between a worshiping 
creation and God the Father, but will enhance his glory and 
swell his praise. 

But let us remember the purpose for which all this profound 
revelation of Christ’s pre-existent divinity and incarnation is 
given. It is as the type of utmost self-sacrifice and lowliness, 
to which all his followers are to aim at conforming. And is 
not his exaltation a pattern too, and a prophecy? If the 
mind is in us which was also in him, we shall share in the 
reward which that mind in him has received, and he will 
give to us our portion in the glory which the Father has given 
to him. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LLD. 
The Condition of Greatest Exaltation 


E STUDY Paul’s words again. 
tender and loving. 


This epistle is most 
It is the outpouring of his heart 
to those who had helped him in his necessity the fourth time. 
Never before did money buy such spikenard odors of thought 
and love. 

He tells them that consolation of others, tender mercies, 
love, looking out for the things of others, are products of the 
same mind that Christ had. He having originally the attri- 
butes and qualities of God, ‘‘ he deemed not his equality with 
God a thing to be grasped at,’’ or held on to, but he emptied 
himself, taking the form of a bond-servant, becoming in the 
likeness of men; he humbled himself still farther, becoming 
obedient to death, and that of the worst kind, that of the 
Expression of voluntary service can go no farther, 
Every power, faculty, and possibility is put to task ; not only 
to diminution, but to death. 


cross. 


Words could not tell it; only 
deeds, living, dying, could make fit expression. 

What is the result ? 
of that great ‘‘ wherefore 
Voluntary poverty of powers may make a spiritual millionaire. 
This is the law. Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so live 
according to the law of Christ’s life (Gal. 6:2). He does 
not offer us any other law of life than the one he lived under 
himself. Let the same mind be in you that was also in Christ 
Jesus (v. 5). 
outcome. The same in result must have the same process. 

Has God ever made his great men in any other way? From 
the time when he sent Abraham out of his country to wander 
in a strange land, to the time when he made Paul an outcast 
in every city, he has raised all his children to glory and honor, 


Marvelous exaltation. On the pivot 


turns the law of spiritual glory. 


This is enjoined because there is‘to be the same 


as he did his first-born, by self-denial and service of others. 
Point : Teach, as a principle of daily life, that the one es- 
sential of greatness is service. 
University Park, Colo. 
AS» 
[Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


F THERE ¢s therefore any comfort in Christ, if any con- 
solation of love, if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any 
tender mercies and compassions, fulfil ye my joy, that ye be of 
the same mind, having the same love, being of one accord, of 
one mind ; doing nothing through faction or through vainglory, 
but in lowliness of mind each counting other better than him- 
self; not looking each of you to his own things, but each of you 
also to the things of otkers (vs. 1-4). This church in Philippi 
was a church unusual. Perhaps, of all the churches of the 
Apostle’s planting, it came nearest his ideal, and filled his 
heart with the most complacent joy. But even upon the fine 
fairness of this church there were some stains and spots ; 
There was not an 
Euodia and 
Syntyche—and_they are probably but specimens of others— 
were not of the same mind in the Lord (Phil. 4:2). The 
It is so 


amid its music there was some jarring. 
entire oneness of feeling and beautiful accord. 


dome of the Baptistery at Pisa has wonderful quality. 
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fashioned that what sounds soever are made beneath it, even 
though some of them be discords, they are all, by the medi- 
ating dome, received and returned to the ear softened and 
harmonized. Such unifying dome of love was not entirely 
bent above this Philippian church. Some bad noises kept go- 
ing on beneath it. Faction, insisting on its special rights and 
notions, clashed with faction ; vainglory—the mere emptiness 
of glory, the bubble satisfaction of reaching one’s own end 
through another's defeat—strutted and crowed ; the courteous 
lowliness of mind, which thinks first of others, was not enough 
unselfishness, which regards 
others’ wants and wishes before it turns gaze upon its own, 
did not sway such scepter as it should. 

And against such state of things, and to cure it, the Apostle 
summons three sorts of arguments. 
these verses. 
perience. Let the comfort in Christ hinder you ; such clash- 
ing must destroy that comfort; you cannot know the comfort 
of Christ’s love, and cherish hate. 
hinder you; you know what medicine love is to your own 
heart, but you damage its potency by allowing, toward others, 
variance. Let the fellowship of the Spirit hinder you; the 
mission of the Spirit is to bind together, but he cannot do his 
ministry if you refuse fellowship, Let tender mercies and 
compassions hinder you; let everything gracious and pitying 
fascinate you from harshness, 

Then follows the second sort of argument,—in this case a 
single one,—‘‘ fulfil ye my joy ;’’ for my sake, do not shadow 
and chill my—the prisoner Paul's—satisfying delight in you. 


evident; a tender and sweet 


Two sorts of them are in 
The first sort are arguments from Christian ex- 


Let the consolation of love 


And such arguments as these ought to be powerful with us. 
Do not allow yourself to feel or to act in such way as shall 
spoil the health and height of your own Christian experience ; 
do not feel or act in such way as shall lessen the joy in you 
of your best friends, 

Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ Jesus 
(v. 5). Have in you 
the mind of Christ; the mind of Christ will cast subjugating 
spell of harmonizing love. ‘The mind of Christ must quell 
and conquer al! bitterness and harshness. 


The third sort of argument is here. 


Not less is it the 
This is 
the meaning of our Christianity,—that we are to test our 
minds by the mind of: Christ. 


Philadelphia. 


argument for our day than it was for the Apostle’s. 


Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


|* THE church in Philippi there seems to have been some 

dissension. ‘To cure this, Paul writes to them as he does 
in this lesson. I notice that he tries to help them by giving 
them : 

First, a divine standard (see vs, 1-4). He tells them that 
they should do nothing from vainglory, or self-seeking. Each 
one was to consider himself, not better, but worse, than his 
neighbor. Each one was to seek the advancement, not of 
himself; but of his friend. Truly, if the church in Philippi 
followed the advice of the Apostle, that church would have 
been like a little heaven below. The trouble with us (as 
with them) ‘is that we seek our own advantage, and care re- 
latively but little for the welfare of others. Even in little 
children this is apparent, for a child does not need to be more 
than two years old to care more for itself than it does for its 
brothers and sisters. Oh! if only men would govern their 
lives by this principle, how much sorrow and pain would be 
obviated, and how charmingly men would dwell together in 
peace! But the Apostle wants to emphasize this advice, and 
so he gives them : 

Second, a divine example. He calls their thoughts to the 
humiliation of their Lord and Master. He tells them that 
Jesus, though he was the Lord of heaven, made himself of 
no reputation, and came to dwell on this earth, being made 
poor like unto themselves. Yes, more than this. In order 
to help those who needed help, he became obedient to the 
shameful death on the cross. In this way he set an example 
to all who call themselves by his name and belong to his 
church. 

Last summer the Queen of England had a great jubilee, to 
celebrate the fact that she had reigned longer over her peo- 
ple than any of the sovereigns that had preceded her. She 
rode through London in great state, and all the nation vied 
in honoring her. Now suppose that she had said on that day, 
**] want to help my poor in the East End of London, and to 
do so, I will go and live as they do, and spend my life in the 
very circumstances in which they live. I will lay aside my 
crown, and all my luxuries, and be as poor as they.”’ 
that she had said this, and had carried out her words. Would 
not the world have wondered? The condescension of the 
Queen would have been as nothing compared with the actual 
condescension of Jesus in leaving the glories of heaven to 
live in Nazareth. Yet this he did for our sakes. And ought 
not we, who claim to be his followers, to be willing to be hum- 
ble, and do all that we can to bring joy to other hearts? 


Suppose 
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But lest any in Philippi should say ‘* It is not possible to follow 
such an example,’’ Paul gives them promise of : 

Third, a divine helper. **\t is God which worketh in you,’’ 
he says. Yes, here is our comfort, when we see how weak 
No man working by himself could ever bring him- 
self to this altitude of virtue. He might as well give it up 
first as last. But, with God working in him, no one need to 
be discouraged. The weakest child can come off more than 
conqueror in this battle, with the help of the Almighty. Is 
not this so? Then go ahead and ask God for his help in this 
fight, and see how he will help you to do that which to you 
alone is utterly impossible. 


we are. 


New York City. 
ASA» 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


{Editor's Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January 9, 1897. 
The Editor will send free to any one, upon request, a leafiet ex- 
plaining the course, and embodying suggestions for the conduct 
of a Bible class. But this leafiet is only cuggective, and each 
week's issue of The Sunday School Times wil needed by every 
member of a class that is following the course. Free specimen 
copies of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent, if 
desired. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. uestions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the eet if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed.] 


{The references in the brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.} 
The Epistle to the Philippians. 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.]} 

Read carefully through the Epistle to the Philippians, noting 
as you read (1) to whom Paul referred as ‘‘ saints ’’ (1: 1) ; 
(2) the characteristics of the Philippians, for which he was so 
thankful (1 : 3-11) ; (3) his own condition, and why he could 
rejoice over it (1: 12-18) ; (4) his view of the supreme motive 
for Cltristian unity and self-sacrifice (1 : 27 to 2: 18); (5) his 
hearty commendation of Timothy’s unselfishness, and the 
zeal of Epaphroditus (2 : 19-30); (6) his outburst against 
those who trust in rites and pedigrees (3: 2-7); (7) the one 
thing worth having, and how he tried to gain it (3 : 8-16) ; 
(8) his definitions of Christ-like life; (9) his appreciation of 
affectionate courtesies (4: 10, 14-19). 


II, Topics rok STtuDY AND Discussion, 4 
[For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.} 

Books of reference (see Editor’s Note above). 

‘* Introduction,’’ 127-137; Farrar, ‘‘ Messages,’’ 
293-308, ‘‘Paul,’’ chapter 47; Principal Rainy, ‘ Philip- 
pians ’’ (Expositor’s Bible). 

1. The Character of this Epistle [see Outline Studies, Study 
48]. (1.) Why is it properly called Christological or Christo- 
centric? (2.) Is its Christological character due to the fact 
that Paul sat down to write an essay about Christ, or to the 
fact that he had come Jo have such a vision of his Lord that 
he could not write a letter of greeting and thanks without 
centering all his appeals on Christ ? 

2. dts Light upon Paul’s Character, (3.) Considering the 
circumstances under which the letter was written, and the 
messages it gonveys, what deepened impressions of Paul him- 
self do we gain? [Geikie: { 2.] 

3. True Christian Motives. (4.) Remembering that in 
this letter even those whom Paul severely rebukes (1 : 15-18 ; 
2:21; 3: 2-4, 18-9) are those who claimed to be Christians, 
gather up both the motives for action which he reprehends 
and those which he urges. (5.) What does he make the 
supreme motive ? [Riddle: § 2.] 

4. Traits for which the Christian must Strive. 
kind of love (1: 9-11), of fellowship (1:27; 2: 2, 3), of 
faith (2: 12-18), of respect for faithful leaders (2 : 25-30), of 
determination (3 : 12-17; 4:1), of definiteness (4: 5-9) ? 

5. Christ's Humility and Exaltation. (7.) What details 
does Paul recount in the self-abasement of Jesus? (2 : 6-8.) 
[Riddle : vs. 7,8. Tristram: { 2. McLaren: 2.] (8.). How 
did this humility really prepare the way for his exaltation ? 
[McLaren : 3, § 1.] (9.) Does the Apostle intend his read- 
ers to draw the conclusion that by unselfishness and humility 
of life they will be prepared for exaltation? If not, what is the 
lesson? [Warren: { 3. McLaren: last §.] 

6. Paul’s Theme. (10.) What impress you as being the 
** key-notes ’’ of this letter ? 


Dods, 


(6.) What 


Ill. THe Leapinc THoucnts. 

The whole burden of Paul’s advice seems to be against sel- 
fish dissensions in the Christian community as the greatest 
hindrance to the progress of Christianity. According to him, 
a self-centered Christian is impossible. 

Again he lays stress on taking Christ as an example. 
a step is certain to remove all difficulties in time. 

It is interesting to note how much Paul depended on his 
friends. Such hearty fellowship as that of the Philippians 
gave him new life and vigor, We sometimes owe a debt of 


Such 
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stimulus to those who are leaders, 4s well as to those who are 
weak and timid. Well-deserved remembrance js nevey 
wasted. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Paraphrasing the Epistle to the 
Philippians 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


A HABIT which the Bible student may wisely seek 1 
establish is the habit of paraphrasing, especially as he 
attempts to master an epistle or a prophecy. No other pro. 
cess is so effectual in forcing the reader to consider wig, 
utmost care what he reads, and to interpret as he proceeds 
It is not easy to make a good paraphrase. It requires patienc. 
and practice, but the results will amply repay the effort | 
forth, 

The Epistle to the Philippians may be taken for illustratiye 
purposes, because its turns of thought can be readily followed, 
Headings are inserted as an aid to this. It is hardly neces. 
sary to add that no perfection in -detail is claimed for tha 
which follows. 

1. The Greeting and Thanksgiving (1: 1-11). 

‘* Paul and Timothy to the Christians at Philippi, laymen 
and leaders, greeting! Iam always thankful to God that | 

. have known you, and for your helpful fellowship for the last 
ten years, May your Christian growth be steady! I think 
of you constantly, and ever pray that you may be led to ap. 
preciate the very best things, and to live fruitful and godly 
lives.’’ 

2. His Own Situation (1 : 12-26). 

‘* The situation here seems to promote, on the whole, the 
preaching of the gospel. I have accomplished a good deal, 
which emboldens the brethren to preach. Some envious 
ones are trying to weaken my influence, but, at any rate, the 
gospel is preached, for which I rejoice. My great purpox 
is to magnify Christ. To give up this life for a life with him 
would be my desire, but I am sure that he still has a work for 
me to do among you.”’ 

3. Fhe Necessity of Christian Oneness of Spirit (1 : 27 to 
2: 18). 

** Live up to the gospel standard, being unified, stedfast, 
sound in faith, fearless endurers of persecution! For 
Christ’s sake, avoid partisanship, vanjty, and selfishness, Be 
like your Lord, who, though divine, was willing to endure 
humiliation and death, wherefore God exalted him, and made 
his name supreme. With this incentive, work out your own 
salvation. Lay aside the dissensions that prevent your at- 
taining a Christian experience, both complete and powerful.” 

4. About Timothy and Epaphroditus (2 : 19-30). 

‘* I hope soon to send Timothy to you, He is the only one 
here who is truly unselfish. He is like a son to me. | hope 
to follow him speedily, but I send Epaphroditus without delay. 
He has been very ill. Receive him with joy and honor, for 
he risked his own life in his zeal.’’ 

[3 : 1. A conclusion begun, but not finished. ] 

5. A Warning against Dangerous Teachers (3 : 2 to 4-1). 

‘* Beware of Judaizers who boast of being circumcised and 
of their ancestry. We are the true children of Abraham. | 
might boast, too, if it were worth while,—a pure Hebrew, 4 
blameless Pharisee ! but such matters are of no importance 
comparison with that character which comes through whole- 
hearted faith in Christ and fellowship with him. 1, by » 
means count myself to have attained unto this, but I kee? 
pressing onward, like a charioteer, toward this coveted gol 
and prize. Join me in this struggle. Let us not ruin ou 
bodies and souls by self-indulgence. We belong not to the 
earth, but to heaven, to which we shall become adapted 
good time. Wherefore, brethren, be stedfast.’’ 

6. True Christian Characteristics (4: 2-9). 

‘*Get into harmony. 


vat 


Rejoice always. Be unaggressivé, 
God will give you peace. Cultivate thal 
which makes for truth, reverence, justice, purity, loveliness, 


trustful, prayerful. 


grace, and worthiness.’’ 

7. Farewell Message of Thanks (4: 10-20). 

*« It made me very happy that you were thoughtful for m¢ 
I can endure anything for His sake, but your generous fellow 
ship has meant much to me. May God richly bless yo": 
Every one sends greeting.’’ 


Yale University. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teachet 
By Faith Latimer 


GAIN we have for our study one of the four Epistles 
written by Paul during the two years that he ws * 
prisoner in his own hired house in Rome. Why was he kept 
there so long? What other Epistles were written during thst 
imprisonment ? 
Paul and the Philippians.—Recall Paul’s first going 
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Philippi, and have a scholar show location on the map. Tell of 
the river-side prayer-meeting, of Lydia and the young slave-girl 
whom Paul freed from an evil spirit. Why were her owners 
angry with Paul and Silas? What was done to the apostles ? 
What did they do in prison? Question farther upon the 
scene at night,—the earthquake, the jailer, what he asked of 
Paul, and what Paul answered. Paul always loved the Philip- 
pian church, probably the first Christian ehurch that was 
regularly founded in Europe, and the Philippians dearly loved 
him. They showed more affection to Paul than any other 
church or set of Christians among whom he lived and Jabored. 
No other friends were so thoughtful and generous in sending 
him gifts. He wrote to them that no others had given him 
<o much, and he told the Corinthians how the Christians in 
Macedonia supplied his wants. While in Rome, in bonds, 
the brethren of Philippi sent a special messenger with gifts, 
which were so Suitable and welcome that he called the offer- 
ings ‘an odor of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well. 
pleasing to God.”” The messenger was Epaphroditus, whom 
Paul called ‘‘ my brother, and companion in labor, and fellow- 
soldier, but your messenger, and he that ministered to my 
wants.”? Epaphroditus was very ill while in Rome. Paul 
said, ‘‘ Nigh unto death: but God had mercy on him; and not 
on him only, but on me also, lest I should have sorrow upon 
sorrow.’’ Who brought gifts to Paul as he left their island on 
his sea voyage toward Rome? Aquila and Priscilla risked 
much for Paul’s sake, but we have little record of any except 
the Philippians and the islanders who gave anything more 
costly than the tears shed at the parting at Miletus. 

Paul's Letter to the Philippians.—I\t had not a word of re- 
proof, as when he wrote, **O foolish Galatians,’’ and to the 
Corinthians, ‘* Ye do wrong, and defraud.’’ 
Though he was allowed some privileges, yet he was a 
prisoner. But he accepted it as the will of God, working out 
some good purpose, for he wrote to his Philippian friends, 
‘‘My bonds in Christ are manifest in all the palace, and 
in Cesar’s court.”’ 
rejoice,’”? and wrote to them, ‘* Fulfil ye my joy, having the 
same love, being of one accord, of one mind.’’ So Jesus, when 
he talked with his disciples just before his death on the cross, 
said, ‘‘ These things have I spoken unto you, that my joy 
may be in you, and that your, joy may be fulfilled.’’ Pau) was 
always ready to write and speak of brotherly love, of the mind 
that thinks of others more than self, exhorting Christians to be 
ready to be lowly in mind, ‘in honor preferring one another.’’ 
Paul bade them have such love for Christ as to be all one in 
him, for Jesus prayed that all who ever should believe on him 
might all be one, even as the Father is in him, and he in the 
Father. 

The Perfect Example.—Paul, a true teacher, held up an 
example to be copied. It was the only perfect model, the 
Lord Christ Jesus in his life on earth. John, in his Gospel, 
wrote about Jesus, whom he called the Word ; that the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. Paul says that Jesus, 
being in the form of God, took upon himself the form of a 
Jesus said that he came to serve others ; not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister. He took the form of flesh, 
became a little, helpless child, grew up in the likeness of men. 
He called himself by a lowly name, the Son of man. 
humility for the Son of God to become a poor, wandering man, 
but he humbled himself yet more, for he carried the rough 
beams laid on his wounded shoulders, which were made into 
across; and, obedient to the will of God, who gave his Son 
for a sinful world, the Son gave his life, dying on the cross. 
Can you count the steps Jesus took from being equal with 
God to being hung between two thieves, dying a death of 
agony and shame ? 

Jesus Highly Exalted. —Because Jesus so humbled himself, 
he was highly exalted. No created being ever had the glory 
which belongs to him. What lowly name did he call himself? 
The Son of man, who is the Son of God, was given a-name 
which is above every name. He is the King of kings, and 
the Lord of lords. He is to réign over all earth and heaven. 
At his name and before him every soul shall worship. Every 
tongue shall confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father. Pau) and all the apostles, all who love and 
serve Christ from that time until now, have been permitted to 
pray and labor that the day may soon come when Jesus will 
be Lord of all. Among these will be all who obey our 
Golden Text. Can we do anything to hasten the glad time ? 
What are you doing ? 


Paul wrote cheer- 
fully. 


Yet he said, ‘‘I rejoice, yea, and will 


servant. 


It was 


Z uis7 tlle, Ay. 


Hints for the Primary Teacher 


f ds 


By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


E sense of rhythm is strong in children, and is one of 
the constituent charms of poetry and music. 


our classes. 


prose - 





This 
“sows the importance of the kind of songs taught and sung ip 
They have a persistence not pertaining to spoken 
: ‘* they contribute much to the future temper and moral 
“saracter of the child; the ear is the road to the heart.”’ 
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Therefore teachers should carefully select those songs con- 
taining elevated sentiment in touch with a child’s experience. 
These should be expressed in clear and simple words, joined 
with music noble but equally simple ; for with a little help a 
child’s natural love for music (sound) may be trained into en- 
joyment of only the good and elevated, and with even greater 
facility he will learn to like only mediocre or meaningless 
music, if such examples are given him. 

To-day’s lesson lends itself easily to the plan of one im- 
pressed by song or by poems, and is a change from the ordi- 
nary program that will be found helpful and desirable. 

In the review and preparation for the lesson in the older 
grades this should be presented as from one of the letters 
written by Paul while he was still confined, bound to a 
(stranger) soldicr, and often lonely. Tell also of the happi- 
ness caused by the arrival of a friend from Philippi, and the 
present sent by the friends there. It will furnish an under- 
standable reason for the letter written to the Philippians and 
sent by the friend, Epaphroditus, as soon as he was able to 
travel ; for he had been very sick, to Paul’s great grief, and, 
though Paul dearly loved to have him with him, he sent him 
home at once. Show the letter in the Bible, and teach its 
name. 

The lesson theme is likeness to Jesus Christ. 
talk may be upon the mind and the body. 
I myself, 


The opening 
‘* The body is not 
I want to look in that book ; my mind tells my 
hand to take it up, my other hand to help find the place, and 
my eyes to look atit. If I ask my little scholars to stand and 
sing, their minds tell their feet, knees, and bodies, to stand, 
and their voices to sing, before they can do it. So what our 
bodies do shows just the kind of mind we have in us.’’ 

By some such plan children can be made to see plainly that 
mind is responsible for good or bad actions, and that what one 
is is shown by what one does. The mind of Christ Jesus, 
then, is more plainly shown by what he did than in any 
other way. 

Upon the blackboard pin four paper frames, or draw them, 
if more convenienf, and within these draw the following 
selected scenes. For the teacher of a small or of an indi- 
vidual class (in a subdivided room) the paper pad and pencil 
or slate and pencil will answer just as well. 

The story of Jesus blessing little children. Read all the 
accounts, study some good picture of it, and tell the story, in- 
dicating the figures with longer or shorter lines. Love will 
be the quality of mind expressed by the action in this picture. 
As an appropriate song ® sing : 


‘I am a little child, 


And Jesus cares for me,"’ 

Or, 
Good news for little children, 
Whoever they may be.’’ 


” 


place the word ‘* Love 

The story of the hungry people fed, and the ** little lad °’ 
> as the 
word for the next picture, which place in position after expla- 
The song appropriate is : 


under the picture. 
who gave his lunch for them, will express ‘‘ Sympathy’ 


nation. 


‘* Little givers, do your part 
With a glad and willing heart. 


The nobleman’s son or the ruler’s daughter, and ** Help ’’ 


as its expressive word, form the next picture. The song: 


‘And every child can help him, 
However weak or small ; 

Let each with joy remember this, 
The Lord has work for all."’ 


Washing the feet of the disciples, as showing what Jesus 
thought (his mind) when each wanted the best and to be first 
or leader. The picture says, ‘‘ Be humble.’’ Be willing ‘* to 
serve ’’ the lowest. 

Tell these all in your most graphic manner, not disdaining 
any legitimate help. 
‘* Help,” 
the mind of Jesus. 


The qualitative words, ‘‘ Love,’’ ‘* Sym- 


” 


pathy,’’ ‘* Humility ’’ (let others be first) will show 
Let the class enumerate them upon the 
fingers of one hand, while you speak of the loveliness of such 
a mind to tell our bodies what to do, and that Paul, in this 
letter, wished every one of his friends this kind of a mind, as 
the best wish he could make for them. They could get it for 
themselves (so can we), if they will always remember to ** /e/ 
the same mind,”’ etc. 

Repeat the text, then, repeating the qualities again, shut 
the fingers, give the Golden Text to the clasping thumb, and 
sing, 

‘It will always help me 
lo be kind and true, 
If I ask in earnest 
What would Jesus do? 


If the class does not know any of the songs, they may be 
read or recited, following the teacher. Two of them might 
be impressed by pictures. Blue-prints, one cent each, may 
be bought of Alfred A. Hart, 221 West One Hundred and 
Ninth Street, New York. Plockhorst’s ‘* Christ Blessing 


Little Children,”’ and ‘* The Feeding of the Five Thousand,”’ 





1 All the songs quoted are from “ Sacred Songs for Little Singers” 
(Ward & Drummond), which book displays im a most unusual degree 
the union of good words and good music. 


by Murillo, are very desirable. 
mounted. 


(1) 771 
They are card size, and un- 


Lawrence, Kan. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





srs 
| LOWLINESS 


In the year 1732, two men, Dober and Nitschmann, sailed 
from Germany, expecting to sell themselves as slaves to the 
planters on the island of St. Thomas in the West Indies. They 
wanted to preach the gospel to the negroes there. But their 
home was not as happy as the home that Christ left, nor 
their promised life as bitter and degraded as the life he lived 
on earth. He became lowly for us. Some of his followers 
have been willing to become lowly for him. 

Lowly people often hear themselves called hard names, 
People draw away from them, assert» superiority, misunder- 
stand motives, reject them. Did you ever think how lonely, 
Christ must have been, emptied of his glory? (Change let- 
ters, making ‘ loneliness.’’) For a while, those who follow 
him wholly will be lonely tao. 

But goodness shows. The whole Christian world to-day 
joins with the Moravian Church in honoring the mémory of 
those two brave missionaries. Christ found friends who loved 
him, because he was lovely. When we know that scars and 
wounds and distortions were gained in brave and loving ser- 
vice for us and ours, how lovely the old soldier, the old doc- 
tor, seems! (Change to ‘ loveliness.’’) 

So the lowly, lonely, loving soul grows less lonely and more 
lovely day by day. Whither? The lesson tells us where 
Christ’s loveliness finds its final realization, —upon the throne 
of heaven. Suppose we have the mind of Christ now, as the 
first verses of our lesson describe ; where does that way lead? 


cs 
| LOVELINESS 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


** What a fellowship, what a joy divine.”* 
* There's sunshine in my soul to-day."’ 

** How sweet, how heavenly, is the sight."’ 
‘*My dear Redeemer and my Lord.” 
** More like Jesus would I be.’’ 

‘* My Jesus, I love thee."’ 

‘I will sing of my Redeemer." 

‘All hail, the power of Jesus’ name.’ 


, 
ASKADY 


Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


HE Epist_e.—Why was the church at Philippi especially 
How had he helped them? and they 
What oc- 


dear to Paul ? 
him? Where was he when he wrote this letter? 
casion called it forth? What is its key-note ? 

2. Or ONE MIND (vs. I, 2).—Why does Paul put these 
Christian verities in the form of a conditional sentence? 
What kind of comfort comes from Christ? Why does Chris- 
tianity promote fellowship? How had the Philippians proved 
both? Why are men needed, in addition to Christ, to fulfil a 
Christian’s joy? What is the best way of making our friends 
happy ? 

3. A Lowty MIND (vs. 3, 4).—What causes sometimes 
bring about strife, even among Christians? How can Chris- 
tians make such strifes impossible? If others are less esti- 
mable than we, how can we esteem them better than our- 
selves? How is humility compatible with a proper self- 
respect? Why should Christians look to the interests of others 
as well as their own? How can we keep this from becoming 
How should the law Paul lays down be 
applied to competition in trade ? to social life? 

4. Or THE MIND oF Curist (vs. 5-8).—Why is the posses- 
sion of Christ’s mind the greatest of all possible possessions ? 
In what act was Christ’s mind most 
In what sense did Christ make him- 
self ‘‘of no reputation’’? In what sense was he “‘ obedient 
unto death’’? In what sense did he oppose and conquer 
death ? How are we to imitate this humiliation of our Lord? 

5. Curyt’s EXaLration (vs. 9-11).—Why has God ex- 
alted Christ ? 


meddlesomeness ? 


How can we gain it? 


conspicuously shown ? 


Where is his exaltation most complete ? 


How . 






- 


is 































































































-soes his name rank even in earthly annals? 


of Christ a duty? 


- whether philosophers or statesmen. 


-772 (#2) 


How was the 
10 a bold one? Why is open confession 
Why is it a glorious privilege ? 


prophecy of verse 


For the Superintendent 


1. To whom did Paul write this letter? 2. What spirit did 
he urge the Philippians to show toward one another? 3. 
Whom were they to imitate in their lives? 4. What charac- 
teristic of Christ’s were they chiefly toimitate? 5. How did 
Christ best show his humility? 6. How was that humility 


rewarded? 7. Ilow can we best honor it? 


RZ... 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Waluut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 

1. To whom was Paul writing the words of this lesson? 
2. Against what evil spirit does he warn his readers? 3. 
What characteristic of Christ does he urge them to cultivate ? 
4. How did Christ show his humility? 5. What recompense 
came to Christ after his lowly sufferings ? 


Boston. 
Ie 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


** TN LOWLINESS or Minp.’’—The injunction here given 
is diametrically opposed to the teaching of the ancients, 
Not only was lowliness 
of mind not enjoined by them, but even the highest pre- 
Christian teachers, as Aristotle and Plato, treated humility as 
a slavish vice, groveling and abject. Used by Paul for the 
first time in Christian ethics, it soon became acknowledged as 
one of the peculiar features of the teaching of this new sect. 
**TooK UPON HIM THE FoRM OF A_ SERVANT.’’—The 
original, which might be more exactly translated ‘* assumed 
‘the essential nature for, the characteristic attributes] of a 
slave,’’ would convey to the Philippians an idea far more in- 
tense than the expression in our version conveys to us. It 


» was more than merely doing the work of a slave, as St. Chry- 


sostom comments : *‘ To do the work of a slave is one thing ; 
to take the nature of a slave is another.’’ The idea of the 
slave nature, with those for whom Paul wrote, was that of 
having no will of his own, the will as well as the acts being 
absolutely under the direction of another. Though Oriental 
slavery was generally free from the cold-blooded cruelty that 
Stained the servile system of Rome, where no moralist could 
be found to denounce the practice of compelling two slave 
brothers to engage in mortal combat, for the amusement of a 
brutalized populace, yet still the will and the mind of the slave 
were held to be as much the master’s as the body. 

** FOUND IN FASHION AS A MAN.’’—In every ancient and 
Oriental religion the assumption of human form by the Deity 
has been a prominent feature. The myths of Hindooism 
teem with countless tales of incarnations ; the catalog of the 


’ incarnations of Booddha is endless ; there is not a god or god- 


dess in Greek or Roman pantheon who did not, on occasion, 
assume human form. But none of these incarnations are in 
the least degree parallel with the central fact of Christianity. 
Jupiter, Juno, Mars, or Diana, were never said to assume 
human nature, though they might appear in human sha/fe. 
| Their appearances were transitory; there was no welding of 
the divine and the human ; they were not for the uplifting or 
the benefit of the human race, but for the indulgence of those 
human passions with which their poets clothed and debased 
the divine ideal ; or if sometimes they are represented as being 
for a nobler end, they are but for the assistance of a human 
| friend or the punishment of an evil-doer. 

“In THE NAME OF JESUS EVERY KNEE SHOULD Bow”’ 
a every monument or record, Assyrian, Egyp- 
jany or Roman, begins with reciting the name of the king or 
emperor, as his name heads every official document on any 
subject, however trifling or unimportant, so is Jesus to be 
recognized as king, whose royalty shall be acknowledged in 
every detail of life and by every human creature. 

The College, Durham, England. 


oS. 


By the Rev. William Ewing 


*“Doinc NOTHING THROUGH .\. . VAINGLORY, BUT IN Low- 
LINESS OF MIND EACH COUNTING OTHER BETTER THAN HIM- 
$eLr.’’—In token of pious lowliness of mind, the Oriental is 
accustomed to write himself down ¢/-‘aéd ¢/-fakir,—“‘ the poor 
Siave.’’ He is careful to indicate that this describes his atti- 

‘tude to Ullah. This is held to be consistent with the most 
Superb haughtiness of bearing towards men. As an evidence 
of deep religious feeling, it is too often used simply as.an in- 
strament of vainglory. One is reminded constantly of the 
Stoic’s boasted humility, his real pride*‘‘ always appearing 
through the holes in his threadbare’ garment." ‘‘ Thus I 

‘trample upor the pride of Pato,"’ said Diogenes, as he soiled 
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the rich carpet of Plato. 
was the apt reply. 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 


Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


‘* But with greater pride, Divgenes,’’ 


HIS lesson illustrates the social principle which underlies’ 
the Sermon on the Mount, and which Mr. R. H. Hutton 
once formulated as ‘‘ Minimize your demands upon others ; 
maximize their demands upon you.’’ The Apostle shows us 
the divine foundation of this in the life of the eternal Son. 
He had no eagerness to assert himself as the equal of the 
Father. He voluntarily accepted the servant's place, that he 
might serve all his brethren in all ways, but especially by his 
sacrifice for sin. He came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister. And they which are his possess his spirit of service. 
But the spiritual process dves not stop there. The self- 
sacrifice leads, as always, to exaltation by the hand of God. 
Christ but goes before the war-worn host in the progress to 

the glory that comes of self-sacrifice. 

Philadelphia, 
KY 
Lesson Summary 


GE estany ng for his brethren and yearning over them 
now mark the writings of the prisoner Paul. If there 
be any comfort in Christ, any consolation, any fellowship, any 
tender mercies and compassions,—and these graces did 
abound,—then, fulfil ye my joy, be of the same mind, do all 
the sweet, unselfish duties of a holy Christian life. In short, 
be as Christ himself was, Though so high, he became so 
low ; and he did it voluntarily for us. He emptied himself 
of honors, t0ek the form of a servant, was made in the like- 
ness of men. And still lower did he plunge. Still more did 
he humble himself, even unto death, and that the death of the 
cross. Such self-surrender God honors. He exalts his Son, 
gives him the supreme name, in which every knee shall bow, 
of all created intelligences, and all shall confess him to whom 

it belongs to be Lord, to the glory of God the Father. 

ss 

Added Points 

Tender motives often move to. sternest deeds. Many a 
sturdy blow is struck for one’s altars and one’s fires. So 
should the tender things of Christ move us. 

To fulfil the expectations of those. who love us truly, and 
are ambitious for our best advance, is a praiseworthy purpose. 

God is manifest in the flesh in the person of the man Christ 
Jesus. As he lived, so God would have us live. 

Self-sacrifice is the condition of divine exaltation. Christ 
reached the deepest depths of the one, and rose to the highest 
heights of the other. 

God is honored in the exaitation of the worthy. 
achievements are by his grace and to his glory. 


Their 





Fine Art for the Holidays * 


OOKS of art form a peculiarly appropriate group for 
the holiday trade because their scope is so large. 

They address the eye through the display of art prod- 
ucts, or they address the intellect through their dis- 
cussion of art philosophically or historically. 
succession of books which follows, all classes of buyers 


In the 
are addressed. Some appeal to the scientist as such, 
some to the accomplished connoisseur, some to the 
novice. They fit purses of various sizes, too, and 
among them there are claims for position upon the draw- 
ing-room or parlor table, on the limited book-shelf, or 





* The Beginnings of Art. By Ernst Grosse, Ph.D. 
pp. xiv, 327. New Vork: D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 

Roman and Medieval Art. pk H. Goodyear, M.A. 
trated, pp. 307. Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. §1. 

The Connoisseur : Essays on the Romantic and Picturesque Associa- 
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Modern French Masters: A Series of Piographical and Critical Re- 
views by American Artists. Edited by John C. Van Dyke. 8vo, illus- 
trated, pp. xiv, 262. New York: The Century Co. $10. 

Some Masters of Lithography. By Atherton Curtis. 
pp. xvi, 187. New York: D. Appleton & Co. §r2. 
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$1.25. 
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in the more pretentious library where fortune favors ih with, 
spirit of patronage. : contr 

Despite the fact that the literature of art is already that | 
copious, it remains true that such a thing~as a Science jntim 
of art can hardly be said to exist. In his book on Ame 
The Beginnings of Art, Professor Grosse, of Freiburg sion. 
makes an effort toward the founding of such a science critic 
He is himself too exact a thinker to claim that the value the | 
of his book lies as much in the answers which it gives fact 
as in the questions which it raises. His investigatiog pain 
necessarily demands a preliminary discussion of the com 
term ‘‘ primitive peoples,"’ for it is the art of primitive _ 
peoples which is to be investigated. The term has criti 
hitherto been used with absurd looseness. Of the two pres 
classes of real primitives,—the hunters and the agricul. the 
turists, or plant-gatherers,—he considers the former pho 
only. He is severe on historians and philosophers of in tl 
art, especially Taine. He draws a distinction betwee, twe! 
the scientific history of art and the science of art. The be s 
author looks at the art of primitive peoples as a social po 
phenomenon and a social function. The individual he ene 
lets alone. The investigation reaches into personal into 
decoration, ornamentation, representative art, the dance, edu 
poetry, and music. The book is illustrated with many _ 
primitive drawings. seli 

The Chautauqua Reading Circle Literature Series has are 
done a good work in ‘furnishing the people with a class as 
of books whose educational value consists largely in their cxf 
attractiveness, their brevity, and the standing of their - 
authors. The present volume on Roman and Medieval chi 
Art views art historically from the earliest ages down _ 
through the medieval period. It consequently has less -_ 
to do with the graphic and pictorial arts than with - 
sculpture and architecture, although mural art and mosaic 
receive due proportion of attention. The author's po- ™ 
sition is that a history of art is a history of civilization _ 
As soon as history ceases to be conceived as a series of -: 
disconnected national chronicles, and is regarded as a tag 
‘*sequent evolution of races and of epochs,’’ the history M 
of art becomes a study of first importance. It isa - 
strong point with him that national history must be sub- ” 
ordinated. to epochal history. The numerous half-tone - 
illustrations are pretty sure to help in keeping the interest bm 
of the reader alive. » 

An atmosphere of romantic interest surrounds the “ 
region of art connoisseurship and collecting. It is into . 
this atmosphere that Frederick S. Robinson, in his " 
handsome and readable book, The Connoisseur, leads : 


us. There is no cofstructive history, no philosophy of 
art, no instruction in the technic of the artist in these 
chapters. But there is a varied information about art 
and artists which comes only to the expert collector. 
Frauds and forgeries, prices, famous collections, noted 
art patrons, disquisitions on the gem, jewels, and the art 
of the goldsmith and silversmith, together with other 
side views upon art and artists, all come in for a popular 
treatment through his pages. The book is, in a way, 
planless, and even disjointed. Perhaps it should be read 
as the overheard chat or gossip of a connoisseur who is 
also the son of a connoisseur. 

A book which poses as a contribution to the literature 
of art has a good right to claim serious attention from 
the connoisseur when the name of John C. Van Dyke 
appears on the titlepage as its author or its editor. This 
superb book—Modern French Masters—is, Professor 
Van Dyke says, ‘‘a series of biographical and critical 
monographs on the most famous French masters, written 
by their American pupils and admirers. The volume 
has been specially prepared to voice the recollections 
and opinions of American artists about French artists 
and theirwork. That the conditions should be as favor- 
able as possible, each writer in the series has been 
selected because of his knowledge of, and sympathy 
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with, the painter about whom he writes. Many of the 
contributions are from pupils who write of the masters 
that taught them the use of the brush, some are from 
intimate friends of the men they review, and all are from 
American artists of recognized standing in their profes- 
sion.’’ While the editor does not seemingly appear as 
critic himself, his work none the less evidences itself as 
the product of an expert and judicial critic. The very 
fact that he labels these twenty distinguished French 
painters as the ‘‘most famous French masters,"’ at least 
commits him to a view, if it does not challenge con- 
troversy. Moreover, Professor Yan Dyke shows his 
critical balance by his silences as well as by his fair 
presentation of the evidences of the relative values of 
the two reproductive processes,—wood engraving and 
photographic half-tone. Thirty-seven of the paintings 
in the book are reproduced by the former process, and 
twenty-eight by the latter. That there is something to 
be said for and against each process as a means of re- 
producing color in black and white, is evident to any 
ene who will examine these plates, brought so judiciously 
into juxtaposition. The editor thus appears as a genuine 
educator, in that he gives his readers an opportunity to 
study out the matter, and come to a conclusion for them- 
selves. Six of the articles, and many of the illustrations, 
are reprinted from The Century Magazine,-while four- 
teen of the articles, and most of the half-tones, were 
expressly prepared for this volume. A short sketch of 
each writer, by the editor, is appended to the respective 
That the book is issued by The Century Com- 
pany, and is a product of the De Vinne Press, suffi- 
ciently attests the high character of its typography and 


chapters. 


manufacture. 

The recently developed interest in the art of etching, 
amounting among dilettantes to a fad, has almost sub- 
merged the art of the lithographer out of popular sight. 
Etching has its own peculiar characteristics and advan- 
tages, but so has lithography. In the Preface to Some 
Masters of Lithography, the author, Atherton Curtis, 
calls, attention to the fact that ‘‘etching, burin-engraving, 
mezzotint, all require long practice for one to master 
successfully their mechanical . details ; lithography can 
be made .use of at once by any one who is able to draw 
on paper with crayon or charcoal." He also claims that 
of all methods by which prints can be made, lithog- 
raphy is the- one best suited for working in values, its 
scale of tones beginning with the whitest paper, and 
ending with the intensest black that ink can give. 
While this is true of mezzotint, the author does not con- 
sider the latter truly the artist's medium, because not 
suited to spontaneous expression. Lithography has also 
the advantage of being thoroughly autographic. The 
authot begins his work with a biographical sketch of the 
inventor of lithography, Alois Senefelder. It will doubt- 
less be a surprise to the inexpert to know that hitho- 
graphy is but a century old, the real date of its invention 
being 1798. The story of Senefelder’s pursuit of his 
idea, and the patience and perseverance by which he 
finally perfected the invention, which was in part the 
result of discovery, is a record with which even the art 
world is too unfamiliar. An even dozen of the great 
masters of lithography, together with brief critical notices 
of some of their representative works, form the subject- 
matter of Mr. Curtis's chapters. Along with them are 
the full-page plates, reproduced from the original litho- 
graphs by photogravure. In the reproduction there is 
necessarily—as must be the case in all reproduction-— 
some loss of values ; yet fine lithographs suffer through 
the photogravure process comparatively little. 
book is a handsome one. 


The 
Added interest is given to it 
by the Appendix, which explains in detail the process of 
lithography. 

According to the authors of the book entitled Potters, 
there is perhaps no other handicraft that can compare 
with that of the potter in the extent to which it has been 
the subject of literary treatment. 
other book to the list. 


And yet they add an- 
But their excuse is that there is 
room for a sketch which, *‘ without ignoring altogether 
the technicalities of the subject, will deal more especially 
vith the craftsmen.** ‘This is not to imply that the book 
a series of biographies. It is rather a history of the 
craft viewed largely from its human side,—the men who 
have worked at it, influenced it, together with the senti- 
ment involved or implied in the production of the 
potter's product. As such the book is a contribution to 
the library of the connoisseur, as well as-to the popular 
book-table. Mir, Sparks, one of the authors, is principal 
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of the Royal College of Arts of the South Kensington 
Museum. The book is well illustrated, and the subject- 
matter covers pottery processes, pottery ancient, me- 
dieval, Ortental, European limitations, modern pottery, 
with a word of high commendation for the American 
product of the kiln. 

A little book on The Relations of Art and Morality is 
an attack on the ‘‘ art for art's sake "’ idea. Dr. Gladden, 
the author, holds that the philosophy which subordi- 
nates morality to art practically denies morality. With 
reference to the theory that the realms of art and 
morality are distinct and separate, he says that the ten- 
dency to divide up life into separate and exclusive de- 
partments is in itself suspicious. The theory which 
divides art from morality degrades art. It is a low view 
of art which represents it simply as the vehicle of 
pleasure. In its criticism of life, art must never lose 
sight of what life is for. This is Dr. Gladden's position 
in his vigorous essay. 

The work of William Hamilton Gibson fittingly comes 
into the category of works of art. Gibson was not only 
an artist with a pencil, but he was essentially a poctic 
soul in exceedingly close touch with nature. His latest 
two Eye Spy and My Studio 
Neighbors, show on the most casual inspection the 
artist poet of the animal and vegetable world at his best. 
The illustrations are exquisite, the treatment of the sub- 
ject-matter both informing and charming. 

Three collections from a single publisher are worthy 
of special mention because of the very high grade of 
work which they contain. 


companion volumes, 


The first is a stylish canvas- 
covered portfolio, containing six drawings executed by 
Charles Dana Gibson, during a short sojourn in Eng- 
land, for The Ladies’ Home Journal, to accompany a 
half-dozen of their issues of 1897. The drawings are 
fine character studies of Pickwick, Pecksniff and his two 
daughters, David Copperfield, Dick Swiveller and the 
Marchioness, Old Scrooge, Caléb Plummer and his 
blind daughters, Tom Pinch and his sister, and other 
characters connected these in Dickens's works. 
The treatment differs in the different plates, some being 


with 


every. bold pen-and-ink work, as the Scrooge portrait, 


The characteristics of 
most of these immortal personages’ aré depicted with 
rare power. As studies of attitude, as well as of facial ex- 
pression, they testify anew to the artist's fine sympathetic 
imagination, as well as to his technical dexterity. The 
conception of Pickwick is so extraordinary a work of 
genius as to be positively daring. 


and others crayon or charcoal. 


The second portfolio contains a dozen Picturesque 
Bits of New York and Other Studies, by Alfred Stieglitz. 
These are reproductions of photographs, more or less 
retouched, reinforced, or suppressed. It is not in their 
quality as photographs, however, that their exceptional 
quality lies, so much as in the conscious point of view 
shown in selection and treatment of subject. Mr. Stieg- 
litz’s work is justly named ‘pictorial photography,’’ for 
while the ordinary photographer's work is a ‘* mere 
statement of facts 


or ‘‘ topographical records,’’ we 
have here a subtle infusion of the life-blood of the artist. 
The collection covers a large range of subjects, and the 
treatment in different tints, All 
exhibit a fine artistic sense,—which includes expert 


is warm and cold. 
handling, technical knowledge, and sentiment. 


The third of these collections 





Drawings by Frederic 
Remington—is bound in book form, and is equally 
strong in characteristics. The day is coming when pos- 
terity will find in these remarkable portrayals of wild 
Western life, not only an artist's bequest of unique 
power, but of historical truth, more vivid, more effective, 
than many volumes of dry documentary record. Here 
is nature with a free foot, —the United States soldier and 
the red man at work, at play, in peace, in war. Here 
are the awful solitudes, the dreary desert wastes, the 
decadent bison, and the untamed 
broncho.~ Tribal characteristics, animal characteristics, 
landscape characteristics, are combined in this superb 
collection of drawings by an artist who stands without a 
rival in his chosen domain. 


the warrior steed, 


The old, yet never antiquated, subject of the Madonna 
and her babe, comes in for new treatment in The Ma- 
donna in Art, by Estelle M. Hurll. Recognizing the 
various aspects of the Madonna as a theme, she comes 
forward to view it as a revelation of motherhood. She 
divides her attractive little book into two parts. The 
first classifies by styles of composition, as the portrait 
Madonna, the Madonna enthroned, the pastoral, etc. 


ing the seventy most important. 


_ fied by outdoor sports or attitudes. 
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The second classifies by significance as types of mother- 
hood, of love, in adoration, and as witness. 
to be commended as an intelligent independent study, as 


The book is 


well as for its collection of photographic illustrations, and 


its attractions as a specimen of bookmaking. 


The first American edition of Vasari’s Lives of the 
-ainters. differs from Bohn's English edition in its seleet- 
It uses the space 


secured by the omission of the small men for ample anne- 
tations. 


These were greatly needed, for the good Floren- 


tine, like all lovers of gossip, has stated many things 
about his heroes which recent investigation has proved 
to be mistakes. 


In most cases the painters show wp 


much better in the light of contemporary documents 
than in Vasari’s narrative. 


Thus readers of Browning 


will be glad to know that Vasari’s picture of that light- 
hearted painter, Fra Filippo Lippi, is little less than a 
libel. 


art is an indispensable, and generally a delightful author. 


But with all his defects this Plutarch of Italian) 


He has saved for us a great mass of information which 
would have been lost if he had not set himself to his 
task in 1546, at the solicitation of Cardinai Farnese. And 
even those who have not studied Ruskin's or Symonds’s 
accounts of Italian art will find Vasari a useful addition 
to their libraries, as clearing up many allusions in George 
Eliot, the Brownings, and other standard English writers. 

By courtesy, a group of pictorial chromo calendars 
may be included under the term ‘‘art.’’ The Lucile 
Calendar contains a dozen cards, each with a picture for 
the month, and all tied together by a ribbon. Each 
picture illustrates a line from Owen Meredith's Lucile, 
The coloring of the pictures is rather cold. More attrac- 
tive is the Calendar of Purple Flowers, on six “cards, 
similarly tied. 
months. 
taria, 


Each card contains the calendar for two 
Gorgeously rendered are the fleur-de-lis, wis- 
lilac, morning-glory, 
The decorative effect is good. 


clematis, and _ heliotrope. 
Quite different is the 
calendar in which the months—two to a card—are typi- 
This will, perhaps, 
be more popular with rollicking young life. The comi- 
The half-dozen 
cards are illustrated with negro child and ‘‘ mammy,”’ 
types, dashingly painted, and with a successful pictur- 
ing of characteristics, giving to the whole a reason for 
being beyond that of merely provoking smiles. The 
New Humphrey Calendar is by far the daintiest, the 





cal side is depicted in a Coon Calendar. 


subjects being little children, and the coloring quite 
delicate and pure. The babies are of the little ladies- 
and-gentlemen type, the subjects being cleverly con- 
ceived. This calendar is made up of twelve cards, ofe 


for each month. 


The Encyclopedia of Social Reform. ¥dited by William D, P. 
Bliss, with the Co-operation of many Specialists. (Lexicon 


8vo, double columns, pp. viii, 1.439. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. $7.50.) 
This volume is the first attempt at an exhaustive 


presentation of the many movements toward the im- 
provement of social conditions. have reached 
such numbers, during the last fifty years, that the ground 
And even the 
large, well-packed, and closely printed book under no- 
Yet it does 
contain a great deal that is not accessible to most read- 


These 
cannot be covered in any other way. 
tice comes far from exhausting the subject. 


ers, and in every department Mr. Bliss seems to have 


gone to headquarters for his articles. The general 
schemes of reform (socialism, woman suffrage, and the 
like), and those for the benefit of particular classes 
(penology, organization of charities, social purity, etc.), 
and those for the removal of specific evils (civil-service 
reform, prohibition, bimetallism, etc.), are fully han- 
dled. If there be any side that has not had fair measure, 
it is the care of dependent children. Thus there is no 
article on the care of orphan asylums, and the only form 
of the Children’s Aid Society which has a full account — 
is that of New York, which differs very widely in aims 
and methods from those of Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania. The personal biographies of reformers are in- 


teresting and valuable, even if not always up to date, 
Oo 


A History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Edward Gibbon. Edited in seven volumes, with Introdue- 
tion, Notes, Appendices, and Index, by J. B. Bury, M.A., 
Professor of Modern History in Dublin University. Vol. TIL 
(8vo, pp. xv, 508. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2) 


Professor Bury's new edition of Gibbon's great his- 
tory aims at giving the reader the results. of later 
scholarship on the questions on which we have fuller _ 


By 

























































































































































































































































x of them, 
Smoke,'’ have an autobiographic interest. | 
One of the finest, «On Growing Old | 


774 (#4) : 
light. 


of views to which Christian scholars have 
taken exception. Within this scope the 
work of editing is well done, corrections 
being added in the footnotes, and supple- 
mentary matter in the Appendix. Gib- 
bon still holds his own as the greatest 
historian of the eighteenth century. He 
was great, however, not by virtue of living 
in that century and sharing its estimates 
of things, but in spite of it. 
tury since the Revival of Learning was so 


For no cen- 


essentially unhistoric, so little qualified 
to appraise the past. In Gibbon the 
scholar and thé literary artist rose above 
many of the contempts and indifferences 


« of the age, but did not enable him to | 


draw a true picture of the great period of 
transition from Jupiter to Christ. 


A. 


Common-Sense Christianity ; Being Many of the 
** Congregationalist '’ Articles of Alonzo Hall 


— D.D. Selected and arranged by 
filder H. Quint. With portrait. (8vo, 
pp. iv, 225. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. | 
$1.50. ) 


For many years Chaplain Quint's arti- 
cles were an attraction in The Congrega- 
‘tionalist second only to the scholarly 
papers of the editor, Dr. H. M. Dexter. 


When the latter was taken away by death, | 


* the choice of a successor fell naturally on 


‘the ‘writer who had so ably supported | 
“him, ‘and who had such power to arrest | 


atteftion and to press home useful truths. 
‘There is a brightness and incisiveness 
about Quint's papers, a pertinence in their 
" stories and illustrations, and a wholesome- 


‘ness i their atmosphere, which justifies | 


their permanence in book form. Some 
such as ‘‘ Ten Years without 


*Gracefully,’* attracted much attention on 
its first appearance. 
a... 

The Talmud. By Arsene Darmesteter. Trans- 
lated from the French by Henrictta Szold. 
(8vo, pp: 96. Philadelphia: The Jewish 
Publication Society. 30 cénts. ) 


This little book at once suggests a com- 
parison with Emanuel Deutsch’s famous 
afticle, which has furnished most Eng- 

‘Tish readers with their conception of the 
Talmud for thirty years past. In point 
of literary finish and attractiveness, Dar. 
mesteter is as much below Deutsch as he 

_is above him in scientific thoreughness 
and accuracy. For this little book is not 
Written to_show what interesting things 
can be picked out of the Talmud, or said 
about it, but what the Talmud really is. 
The author undertakes his task by the 
methods which Zunz, Geiger, and other 
Jewish scholars of Germany, had applied 
to the records of their race, and with their 
results fully accessible to him. 


a. 


Walled In: A True Story of Randall's Island. 
By William O. Stoddard. (12mo, illus- 
strated, pp. 134. New York and Chicago 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents.) 


The story of a boy unjustly imprisoned 
in the House of Refuge on Randall's 
Island, who dramatically makes a night 
escape, is a the reader is 
likely to pursue to the end. ‘If the author 
of Walled In had used his raw material 


story which 


as artistically as that material was essen- 
tially rich and promising, the product 
would have been unusually effective. It 
ts in the story's favor that it is told with- 
out sentimental embellishment. Think- 
ing persons will find the story morally 
Ss’ ggestive, and the unthinking will’ reed 
i for its interesting situations. But al- 
‘though about beys, it is not a beys’ beok. 


It does not aim at a contro- | 
. . . ' 
versial reconstruction, or even correction, | 


Literary Notes and News 


A little song, ‘The 
New Song for “.: ~ ” 
the Primary Class Children's Part,'’ by 
the Rev. Charles L | 


Junkin, published in The Sunday School | 
Times of October 16, 1897, has attracted | 
enough attention to be thought worthy of | 
being settomusic. Reuben H. Hormann | 
has written for it a sweet melody, with not | 
a little richness of harmeny, and well | 
A prominent 
primary worker considers Mr. Junkin’s 
song an excellent addition to the hymnol- 
It is 
published on a convenient-sized sheet~ by 
W. H. Boner & Co., Philadelphia, who 
will mail it to any address at ten cents a 
| copy. 


adapted ‘to the words. 


ogy of the primary Sunday-school. 


Any reasonable expe- 
dient that will vivify a 
Bible story is, as a rule, 
| a legitimate help to the teacher. A neat 
| packet of sixteen pictures on cardboard is 
issued for the first quarter of 1898 by 
| W. A. Wilde and Company, at thirty-five 
cents. Some of the pictures are half- 
tone reproductions of photographs from 
| actual scenes inthe Holy Land ; others 
| are reproductions of paintings by the 
| masters, old and modern. With the ex- 
ception of the gruesome reproduction of 
| Guido’s Herodias carrying the head of 
John the Baptist, which subject needs no 
vivifying, the subjects are well chosen, 
and the publishers’ project of issuing a 
handful of pictures of this grade quarterly 
| is commendable. 


Picture Cards on 
the Lessons 
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80 cents per lin€, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
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used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. 


Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 


make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 


never guaranteed to any advertisement of less | 


than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 


ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 


one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when thé adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 


| to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 


page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an | 


advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at.any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see page 778. 


tired? Take 
It supplies the needed food 


for the brain and nerves, and makes exertion 


Is your brain 


Acid Phosphate. 


easy. 


The most simple and safe remedy for a 


cough or throat trouble is ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial 


Troches.'’ They possess real merit. 


Ready November 20 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


Author of ‘‘A Singular Life," 


etc. With 24 
beautiful illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 2.00. 

A book of very remarkable interest and sig- 
nificance. It is not a formal biography, but 
presents very effectively those shining acts and 
experiences in the life of Jesus which most 
signalized the loftiness of his nature, the depth 
of his sympathy, the loyal adjustment of his will 
to the Supreme. 


Seld éy all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 


Horsford’s | 


| accompany the text, and all of them are of value to the 


‘The Story of Jesus Christ 








“In a country unsurpassed for magazines 


THE CENTURY 
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, ‘ The Century * stands unsurpassed.” 
— Chicago Tribune, 


For the Coming Year 


of permanency, 
of. history, and 
attained by any 
CENTURY appe 


letters. 
been aptly said, 
The plans for 


‘a distinct advan 
new subscribers. 





OR. &. WEIR MITCHELL. 


‘THE Boston Herald recently said, ‘‘So adequate a com- 
bination of ability and of interest, of timeliness and 


of criticism and description, of fiction and 


. finally of literature and of art, is not 


other magazine."’- In the pages of THE 
ar the articles that people talk most about, 


—those which attract the most attention in the world of 
Its editorials make for good citizenship ; as has 


“THE CENTURY stands for something.” 
the coming year justify the publishers in 


the belief that not only will all of the cherished traditions 
of the past be preserved, but that the magazine will make 


ce, w-nning new friends and adding many 
The great success of Dr. Weir Mitchell's 


novel of the American Revolution, ‘‘ Hugh Wynne, Free 
Quaker,"’ will make of special interest the announcement of 


A New Novel by Dr. Mitchell 


“THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS” 
A Story of the French Revolution. 


It will begin in an early number. Mrs. B 


‘‘Good Americans,''-began in the November CENTURY. 


volume cannot be better judged than by the 


urton Harrison's novel of New York life, 
The attractions for the new 
following list of important features which 


appear in the November and December numbers. 


NOVEMBER a 


Beginning the Volume. Sold everywhere. 





First chapters ot 
Mrs. Burton Harrison's novel 


‘+ GOOD AMERICANS.” 
Andreé’s Flight into 


the Unknown. 
Impressions and Photographs of 
an Eye-Witness. 


THE SULTAN OF TURKEY 
ON THE 
ARMENIAN QUESTION. 


An interview with the Sultan by the Hon. 
A. W. Terrell, ex-minister to Turkey, giv- 
ing. the Sultan's side of the Armenian 
troubles, which he desires Mr. Terrell to 
communicate to the American people. 


Stories by 
Frank R. Stockton, 


and_by the author of 
' ‘The Cat and the Cherub.” 


Poems by Bret Harte and 
James Whitcomb Riley. 
A Map in Color of 
Greater New York. 
Contributions from Mark Twain 
and John Burroughs. 
AN IMPERIAL DREAM. 


A woman's reminiscences of Mexico dur- 
ing the French Intervention. 


«« Mozart,”” by Edvard Grieg. | 
*«* GALLOPS.”’ 


The first of a group of strikingly original 
stories about horses, by a new writer. 
Etc., ete., ete. | 











The Price of The Century is $4.00 a year. 





The $62 
Offer. 











DECEMBER 


Christmas Issue. Ready December 1. 





Four Engravings by T. Cole 
after Gainsborough. 
Merry Christmas in the 


Tenements. 
By Jacob L. Riis, author of ‘‘ How the 
Other Half Lives."’ 
Illustrated by Hambidge. 


Edwin Booth in London. 


A Religious Painter. 
The work of Fritz von Uhde. Illustrated. 


TENNYSON AND HIS 
FRIENDS AT FRESHWATER 


Reminiscences of those who ‘enjoy the 
companionship of the poet, published with 
the consent of the present Lord Tennyson. 
Superbly illustrated. 


The Morning-Glories of Japan. 


By the author of ‘‘Jinrikisha Days."’ With 4 


réproductions of exquisite paintings by 
Japanese artists. ’ 


The Author of 
“A Visit. from St. Nicholas.” 


Second I[nstalment of 
Mrs. Harrison’s Novel 
**Good Americans.” 
An Essay by the 
late Gen, Francis A. Walker 
on ‘‘ The Causes of Poverty.” 
Second Part of 


James Whitcomb Riley’s Poem 


«‘Rubaiyat of Doc Sifers,”’ 
begun in November. 


SIX COMPLETE STORIES 


by Henry van Dyke, Marion Manville 
Pope, and others.” Etc., etc., etc. 


New Volume Begins in November. 


The Century Magazine for one year, $4.00 The two 
The Century Gallery of One Hun- for $6.50, 
dred Portraits, regular price . 7.50 to any 
$11.50 address. 


The publishers of Tue Century, having had constant calls for proof copies of famous portraits that 


have a 


nominal price to Century readers. Next season t 
#7. but this year it will positively be sold onl 

HE CENTURY at $6.50 for the two, — 
and $4.00 for the magazine. All dea 


be made directly to the publishers, 





-Nelson’s New Series of | 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible —y writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 


“More than 350 Illustrations 


students of_the Bible. They are not pictures so much 
as guides ahd expositors in the Holy Word.”"’—New 
York Observer. 

** Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible, which 
belong in the general class of Teachers’ Bibles, TH1s 1s 
EASILY FOREMOST AND BEst.”"’— 7he /ndependent. 


At prices from $1.50 to $7.00. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for 
new illustrated descriptive dist. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 


Colored Pictures for Children 


NOTHING attracts children like colored pictures, 
and one firm has struck a popular chord by issui: 
nine different Sabbath-school papers in color, suita! 
for all ages, and containing matter pure and helpful. 
ices are very attractive also. You can have a 
sufficient pomber to give every scholar in Pee! school 
one copy by simply asking The rd blish 
Co., Ribany, Ae Y., as they want all to see oy 


red in its pages, have now gathered together the very best and most popular one hundred 
portraits, printing them on heavy paper, size 9% x 13 , and have issued them in 


rtfolio form at a 


his Gallery will be offered for sale to the public at 


in connection with new subscriptions or renewals to 
.§0 for the Gallery 
supply the port- 


folio in connection with subscriptions, or remittance may 


THE CENTURY CO. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW a 





D SAYS ‘The _ Spirit 

. Filled Life,’’ by Jobe 

MacNeil, is the best popt- 

L lar book on the Holy Spint 
z he has ever seen. 

New book by ANDREW MURRAY, ‘ Absolute 

Surrender.”’ 15c. each ; the two, 25c. Send stamps 


A. P. FITT, Supt., Box S, 250 La Sallé Ave., Chicage- 


oooort 





Teaching and Teachers 


© Dr. Trumbull’s book, “‘ Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the popular 
handbook on Sunday-school teaching. 


“ Every teacher in Sunday-school will fee’ 
his work widened in scope by reading th's 
book. It is by far the best that has yet a) 
peared, or is likely to appear, on this topi:, 
and the thoroughness for which this ca!'s 
would be an peakable blessing to every 

+ school in the land.”"— The Outlook. 


A. book of 390 pages, bound in cloth. Size, 74 
5% inches. Price, gr. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid. by the publishers. 

JOHN DP. WATTLES & CO. 

1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, P- 








Mammoth catalog S. S. supplies also /ree. 

























November 2¢, 1897 


We offer Special 


Prizes to best agents 
in addition to a good com- 
mission for every. sub- 
scriber secured. 


Mrs. V., of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
writes: “Our commissions and 
ize have wiped out one hundred 
dollars church indebtedness.” 
We divided nearly 
$15,000 last year 
among 440 agents, as 
special rewards, to 
our best workers. 


We shall do the samethis year. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





$1,000 PRIZE STORY. 


OUR HOLIDAY SOUVENIRA BOOK 
FOR 1697. 


The Days of Mohammed 


By ANNA MAY WILSON. 


We have been publishing each 
holiday gift a book of merit - uty, 
surpassing anything y X. offered -for tla \ 


ear a8 a 





purpose by others. Of these books,” Titus” 
and “The Wrestier ef Phnt " are wo 
well ey te need co comment. ring to 
secure Hy book Tor 
this year, 7 we published an amos to writers 
Of $1,000 for t 


best book that should be 
submitted to us. In response ~~d-— re 

of M Meham- 
fed" was selected by the j as being 
the best. 


SYNOPSIS. 
Yusuf, a Persian, of the Guebre, or fire- 
at rifice 


for light in his @ 
leave Persta tn search of Prothe 

In his travels he hears of the famous ¢ 
Caaba, or temple, at Mecca, and, in the hope 
that he may find what he seeks, he sets out 
for that city. There he meets that strangest 
eharacter of ancient or medieval times, 
Mohammed. 

In “The Days of Mohammed,” the author 
attempts to show the manner and result of 
the priest's quest, and endeavors to ex- 
emplify, in the eareer of Yusuf and that of 
his contemporaries, the change which the 
realization of companionship with God 
brings into each life. 

The scene of the story is confined almost 
entirely to Arabia, and the plet is based 
upon the early Mohammedan war, in which 
for the first time was raised the ery, “The 
sword of God and the prophet ! ’—that dread 
cry whieh has been re-echoed mecesh the 
centuries, and has, in our own n 
brought home with such force to mail who 
have looked upon the terrible atrocities 
but lately committed in Arm 


PRICES: Pamphlet Edition, in quarto 

96 e pages, avy 

paper cover, wt sate Ps Lng original engrav- 

ings. rice, 5 cents per copy, postpaid. 

Cloth Edition, % large pages, same size 

and style as above. heavy cloth covers. 
Price, postpaid, 20 cents per copy. 


FAMOUS GIFT BOOKS 


Titus: A Comrade of the Cross. 

A tale of the Christ. By FLORENCE M. 
KINGSLEY. % pages. 900,000 copies sold. 

The Wrestler of Philippi.—A 
Tale of the times of the Acts pation. 
A story of the first followers of Jesus. By 
FANNIE E. NEWBERRY. 112 pages, illus- 
trated. Sales over 300,000 copies. 

Ten Nights in a Bar-Room.— 
By T. S. ARTHUR. A new and handsome 
edition of the most popular Temperance 
Story ever written. 96 pages. 


PRICES. 
Pamphlet Edition, enameled covers, 
em be lished in colors, 5 cents per copy. 


Cloth Edition, library binding, heavy 
cloth covers, 20 cents per copy. 


























FORWARD is now fully equal 


But FORWARD is first of all a 


should be.”’ 
** FORWARD has long been in our 
and dropped. 


tone is one of healthy piety.’’ 


every respect, and, as 


Periodicals.’ ’’ 









Edited by Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 


Author of ‘‘ Practical Religion,’’ ‘‘ Week Day Religion,’’ ‘‘ In His Steps,”’ 
‘* Personal Friendships of Jesus,” etc. 


artistic excellence to the best secular papers for young people. 


readers into the most robust and most beautiful Christian lives. 
WARD is more than a Sunday-school paper. 
home and for general circulation among young people. 

This is what some of our pastors say about FORWARD: 


‘*I think you are realizing the true idea of what a Sunday-school paper 


In its present form it has no equal.’’ 


‘* It is a factor in bringing our school to an unprecedented prosperity. 


‘*T have never known any other Sabbath-school paper to create such a demand 
for itself among the grown people of the school.’’ 


‘It is with pleasure that I commend the FORWARD. 
‘an all around’ youth's paper, 
unfavorably with the more pretentious and more expensive ‘ Young People’s 


Terms : 75 cents a year for a single subscription. 
one address, 50 cents a year, and at the same rate by the quarter. 


Sample copies for the entire school will be gladly sent on application. 
JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent Presbyterian Board of 


Publication and Sabbath-school Work, Philadelphia, Pa. g 





in all the essentials of literary and 


religious paper, seeking to lead its 
FOR- 
It is also a paper for the 


school. Other papers have been tried 





Its 


It is high class in 
it will compare not at all 


School subscriptions to 





Russell H. Conwell 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


What he finds in “ Palestine of To-Day ” is to be the subject of an article, in 
1898, from this widely known pastor, lecturer, and writer. 


- visit Palestine next February. 
$1.50 


Lower rates to clubs 





Mr. Conwell will 


a year 


A 
PRONOUNCED 
SUCCESS. 

/ THE COLORED 
LESSON 
PICTURE 
ROLL AND 
SONG 
CLUSTER 
COMBINED. 


A series of Colored Pictures, illustrating 
the Internationa! Lessons, each sheet 4x34 
inches. Twelve pictures each quarter, 
bound together at the top. Outline map 
accompanies each set. On the back of each 
picture, in large type, we print a Primary 
Lesson Hymn. With the Roll is sent free 
a supplement, with direétions for teaching 
the lessons in the Primary Class, and for 
simple blackboard work. Only $2.50 per 
year. ar. _15 cents per quarter. 


COLORED LESSON PICTURE CARDS. 


The Colored Pictures reduced, printed in 
colors on cards, with simple Lesson Story 
and Questions on back. One for each Sun- 
day. Price, per complete set, LC. per year, 
or * RMe. per quarter. 


The Picture Roll and Picture Cards are in- 
dispensable to every well-conducted Sunday- 
school. They are superior to all others, 
being produced by our own artists and 
beautifully printed tm colors, making them 
real works of art. They are better and 
cheaper than the “syndicate” Rol’s and 
Cards sold by other houses. Get the beat. 


bom Ga ms 
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SPECIAL TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


Rs ey AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


BOYS is a new and original Bible 
gamer tan mt intended for Christmas presents for the 
s and girls. Nearly every Christian family with 
children will buy it. Bi retails for 25 cents, but until 
Christmas we will mail sam ame for 15 cents and 
this advt. Special prices 
schools. ~~. ref 


—— 


y the gross to ey 
cfunded if not satisfactor Addres 
Nic HOLS & Co., Naperville, ils. 













The Angels’ Song 


By BURTON H. WINSLOW 


A new Christmas concert exercise with bright 
music and well-selected recitations. 


Price, 5 cents per copy; $4.00 per 100. 
Sa wmpies of saves ai, ss vercises, including 


he Angels sent ‘or 10 cents. 
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te il 


A. WILDE & CO., Boston, | 








COMUAW St. 
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For Christmas 2 


The greatest x, -+ School Concert Exercise is 
Great Joy, by Hartesough and Fillmore. Price, 5c. 
The soateat Sunday-School cantata is 
Price, @ cts, 

The gpeasest conte a for very email children is 
Santa’s rise Party, by Mrs. conte Brown 
Pounde and rei Fillmore. Price, 30 cts. 

The greatest pacred, egptate. ohales is King 





John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ SOMETHING NEW 





The Magic Hour 


A CANTATA OF THE SEASONS. Ar- 
gument by Madaline Yale Wynne ; 
verses by Lydia Avery ison, fr 








For 
You 


music by Frank H. Atkinson, 

Your school will enjoy and profit 

the rendering of this NEW cantata. 
Recitations, Solos,Quartets, Trios, 





Any or all of the above books may be 
ordered direct of the publishers. Address, 


Davin C. Cook PuBLisHine Co. 


36 Washington St., CHICAGO. 





Bible Lesson-Picture Roll ($7'83) FREE 


aan to give this beautiful colored lesson roll for 
schoal ce to the Primary Department of every Sunday- 


Write to us now about i it ; also for Xmas catalog. 
Leonard Publishing Co., Albany, New York. 


ORIENTAL « 


pei A PALMER 





DAYS" 
BAKER & TAYLOR, N. Y. Prien. 8 phel 





and Choruses for the entire school. 
Sample copy, postpaid, on receipt 
of 25 cents. 











THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
Lakeside Building, Chicago. 


A Christmas Service |- 
The Heralds of Peace 


songs, tations, and an appropriate exer- 
me ry Nemaee ae Songs — and } 
Ne ef sun; v onally layed : carefully arrang 
“¥ ~" poe tam EN bab "Price, £4.00 per 100. 
STONE & BECHTER, Publishers 
416 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
Send four cents for sample copy. All dealers. 


“There Are Others, ” But! 


There are none to equal cad new 


CH RISTMAS SERVICES ror 1697 
‘Christmas Visitors” and ‘‘Songs in the Night” 
are both New and Complete with Songs, Recitations and 
sponsive Readings. Get our services end you will have the Bost. 
Send lc. for samples of Three services. 
Bingle Copy, Se. Per dozen. G6c. Per 100, $4.00. Net Prepaid. 


Tullar-Meredith Co, emenesai 


curcaes, ut. 
our denier 


FOR CHRISTMAS CONCERTS 

Even Unto Bethichem. By Marion West. With 
music. Long Ago at Christmas Time 

vent Tree—both for Primary. The Srowales’ Visit. 

A Christmas entertainment. Alls centseach. Christ- 








mas Recitations. 64 pages: 15 cents. A new motion 
song, ‘‘ Lift Up the Cross.”’ 3 cents. 
Henry D. Noyes & Co., Boston, Mass. 
SERVICE, new. 
Send sc. for sam- 
+. Gooderough 
Woglom Ce. 
New York. 


Every Musical Want 


| in the way of supplies can be procured from Tue Jonnx 
| Cuurcs Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 
i 


of Kings, by Dr. J. Herbe Price, 30 cts. 
The greatest eolos, } 2 ertos Phare and an- 
ORE 


theme - Christmas ar are \blished 
| ih We Chet Send fo for i 'oy ana 


40 Bible 
Be Send 5 cents in stamps for sample copy of Our New 
| Christmas Exercise 


rr) 9? Or Under 
Holy Night Chrietm ‘Slar 

Libretto by Mrs, S ham. Music by Mrs. Lucy 
Lathbury Putman. lopy /ree to any Organist or Chor- 
ister. “‘ Holy Night ”’ is in the form of a play. Ie will Gill 
an evening nicely, and as all ages, from the men who take 
the part of the S epherds, and the ladies who form the 
“ Angels’ Chorus,” down to the tiny tots with big dolls, 


that sing a pretty fullaby song, can take part in it, * Holy 


Night ” certainty will prove interestin - = all. Price, 
f: oo per hundred—s cents Ber copy dd 
zonard Pub. Co., Props., Bible House, Albany, N. vw 


1897 CHRISTMAS SERVICES—i897 


Message of Christmastide, by Sag oe Mack. 


of Gtory, b 
King’s come ch Zw j . Kirkpatrick. 


Three of the most aoe ty and Bt Foe services ever 
wricten. Samples of the three for 1o cts. in stam 
$4.00 per hundred. A Trt LY - Chris, cantata 
children ; imtroducing soldiers, farmer boys, Chinese 
maidens, fairies, etc. Sample, 25 cts. Other successful 
Xmas services, —Love’ s Token and Joos’ is Here. Both 
sent for 7 cts. in stamps. For sale by all 

_Hat- Macx Co., Pubs., 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 


ERALD’ s MESSAGE 
.0o per 100—all 


ASE cat Washington St., Chicago, it 


Sel 


ie 53 B MYERS #0 Joba St. Be 


Son le, le, s.cts. xt 
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Have You Seen Them? 


BEST IN THE 
WORLD, «con Hotes now 


David D. Cook Publishing 
Company are, it is confidently 
claimed, the best in the world, 
a6 they are also the largest and 
cheapest. 








The improved 
Quarterly Les- 


YO 
Se 


| LESSON HELP 





Several valuable 
features have 


GREATL 
» “i d 
IMPROVE ° ee the tek oder 


that render them specially at- 
tractive and helpful to Teachers 
and Scholars. Get Cook’s and 
you get the best. 


David C.Cook Publishing eS | 
Company, +m 
36 Washington St., CHICAGO. 2 


COMPLETE > 
SERIES, irs, totpe and GB 


the only one that furnishes a help tp 
for the teacher to match that for 
the scholar in each grade. 

The Com- + 


ARTISTIC prehensive 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Quarterlies + 


er 
are pro- + 
fusely illustrated with fine half- 
tone engravings, many of them + 
in colors. The Dlustrated 
Studies Quarterlies contain a 
many artistic engravings. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. & 
HOOOOOOOOOO’S 





+ + + + + + + ++ + 














INTERNATIONAL 
GRADED... 


Four grades. The 
only complete + 








© DAVID C, COOK'S | 
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New Christmas Music 


RESPONSIVE AND MUSICAL. 
of Christmastide. Hall and Mack. 
Glor . J, Lincoln Hall. 

ing’s sengers. Ww. 7. Kiekpatrick 











iw. 


ne 


in t. Geibel and Lehman. 
pt Peace, flvege ae: 
Hag = * ufus W. Miller. 
the Night. Meredith and Tullar. 


leemer, A. Beirly. 

as Service. H. P. Danks. 

ips. Lorenz and Hewitt. 

ing ve. Chas. H. Gabriel. 

ven unto hiehem. Marion West. 

oy. Dickinson and Chandler. 
1c otmes. Sweney and Entwisle. 

5 cents each, $4.00 per 100,—except *, $3.50 per 100. 


CAROLS 
Grace Apauel, Ne. 37. yore euthors. 
race ° . 38, Various authors. 
> Caelotaee Annual. 
§ cents each ; $4.00 per roo, 


PRIMARY SERVICES. 
hristmas Stars. Mrs. W. F. Crafts. 5c. 
= Ago at Christmas Time. Mrs. ©. Atwood. sc. 
he Advent Tree. Mrs. O. Atwood. 5c. 


CANTATAS. , 
oOn8 Viste Santa. Hewitt and Geibel. asc. 
inte Santa Claus. Castle and Parks. 30c. 
ristmas Visitors, Hewitt and Meredith. 5c. 
CHRISTMAS HELPS. 
Fhrictmes Treasury, No. 8. roc. 
istmas Choir. 32 pages of Christmas an- 


thems by various writers. 5c. 


Ward & Drummond, 164 Fifth Ave,, N. Y. 


MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS 


THE KING IMMANUEL. —A new service of Scrip- 
ture and Song. By the Rev. Ronert Lowry. 5 
cents; $4 per 100 copies. 

Christmas Annual No. 28.—Seven beautiful carols. | 
4 cents: $3 per 100 copies. | 

Recitations for Christmas Time, No. 8.—Twenty- | 
nine admirable selections for this celebration. 
4 cents. 

We recommend the Christmas Cantata. 

Waiting for Santa Claus. By Dr. W. H. Doane. 
One of the best published. 30 cents. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. | 


Lakeside Building, East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK | 









Seve avavay AFANEY AVRNEY Se AFATe PATER 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS, 


A new Service by Sweney and Entwisle. 


s F100D'S CHRISTMAS AL NNUAL, 


Replete with choicest carols. 
& cents each, 52 cents per doz., by mail. 


OUR OLD FRIEND SANTA, 


An easy Cantata by Hewitt and Geibel. 
a5 cents each, $2.48 per doz., mailed. 
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SERVICES for the Sunday 8. 

IT S as New Carols, Recitation and oth- 
er features not found in others. 

cts. for samples of our three 


Bend 15 . 
et chet m1 Aries by Besshe, enabedies 
4 and eas very teresti 
Price FY . Catalogue of Christmas este FREE ko. 
. ROSCHE & ©CO., Chicago, Madison st., 
w York, 44 EB. 23rd st. ame this paper. 


ALLEMAN’S XMAS SERVICE, THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM | 
* . “So f the Saviour’s Love.” Best S.S. | 
Heuifiicck- ane up. Bas por 200. Abcidged chides. of pr., 
173 selections ; , ned 5c; $10 100; Manilla, roc. ; 
$ per 100. “* The Singing Ev angel,”” 20c. ; $12. so per roo. 
North-Western Music Co., 318 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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POLL 





Corticelli 
Home Needlework 


Special New Desig: 


pieces, Doilies, an 


cluding 27 Colored Flower L 
in natural colors, showing just how to embroider 
all the popular flowers, giving colors of silk and P 
direction of the stitches used for each design. 
Aq A great help to beginners. 

é t 


e embroidery 


illustrated. 
Golf Stockings. 


worth the price of the book. 


Write to-day. 


Nonotuck Silk Co., Bridge St., p 
Florence, Mass. 


Pe aad 


ns, for Tea-cloths,Center- ¢ 
aph Frames; in- 
lates, reproduced 


stitches described and § 

Also rules for knitting Bicycle and § 
The Colored Plates alone are § 
Send us 10 cents. ( 


ahi 






FOR 1898 
Price, 10c. § 


B. & B. 


ai 
Will you 
investigate ? | 
| 
What's the good of unknown | 
good—we believe we can save 
‘you money on’ choice Dry) 
Goods, and we want you to 
investigate and know about 
|it—know to your own satisfac- 
tion—want every woman who 
reads The Sunday School | 


| 


2.| Times to write for samples of 
( 
( 


Dress Goods 


jany Silks and 


her pocketbook good, to know 


what choice goods we're selling 


| for less prices. 
| Please bear 
}i we're making strong 
>| ments—but we're not 


state- 
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AUTO 


q 


7 


1 
pike 


ITS: MELODY: CHARMS - 
A simple and teauti- 










boasting—not calling your at- 
tention to a make-believe busi- 
ness—we've the goods and 
prices here to show that we're 
determined to win your orders 
on merit. 

We've the largest assort- 
ments now in the store’s _his- 


samples, nor for the 200 page 
catalog. 


} she’s interested in—we're con- | 
? | fident it will do her good, and 


in mind, that! 


tory—charge you nothing for | 


idly 


A Bit of Conversation with 











Mrs. Burnett. 


{Edith Germayne in the Kindergarten \\- 


gazing 
H, CHILDREN are such individuals! 
When my two boys were tiny creg. 
tures, | began reasoning things out With 
them, and respected their mentality exactly 
as I respected that of grown-up people, 
I used to get right down on the floor, » 
that I seemed about as tall as they, look 
into their earnest little faces, and tried jy 
make them feel that they had in theiy 
heads exactly what I had in mine, ang 
that that brain would work for them just 
as mine worked for me, only they mug 
set it going along the right lines and they 
do what it said was best, and that not 
to make that great human machine work 
for them constituted the only failure jp 
life. 
I think that parents often make a great 


| mistake by punishing children, instead of 


/nice, pretty, fresh coat of paint. 


finding out and correcting the ment 
process which leads to any particular fault 
being committed. There may have been 
something going on in that little mind 
that would render any sort of punishment 
an injustice. So long as an act can be ex. 
plained on any possible ground, | believe 
in ‘‘sparing the rod."' 

I so well remember an experience with 
my own two littlkemen. One spring | had 
with my own hands givén their nursery a 
They 


| had seen me at work, and were delighted 


Easy eg gE eet Send for samples particularly 
previous musicalknowl || Of new novelty Dress Goods, 
(o play ro age from $4.00 || 65, 75c. a yard. 
——— Fine Wide Black Dress 
*, Write for Goods—dressy styles, 50c. a 
c Tustrated Catalogues) | yard. 
LADY and story "How the ||" Rich Plaid and Fancy and 
A Captured the ya 
ie — solid color Taffeta Silks, | 


fo buy 


Sold by Music Dealers. 


Ailtred Doige § Son, 


117 Bast 13th St., 
New York. 


75, 85c. 
BOGGS & BUHL 











Pa. 














The Point of 
Contact in 


Teaching 


By Patterson Du Bois 


This book possesses the charm of a 
sympathetic and intelligent handling 
of a most difficult problem,—Ilow to 


guide the awakening child-mind 


The 


child naturally reasons from his own 


limited experience—from the known 


to the unknown. 


Around this central 


truth the author has grouped ideals of 


instruction of such breadth, simplicity, 


and directness as will commend the 


book to every lover and teacher of 


children. 


“ As soon as I read it, I felt that I must send 


for more copies to give to yor 


my acquaintance. 


ing teachers among 
Merrill E. Gates. 


** Read it once a month as long as-you teach 
school.” — Notice for the students in the Pri- 


mary Traini 


y Class in the Rhode Island 
State Normal School. 


“1 rejoice that a truth so sadly forgotten by 


those who should remember it most 


as re- 


ceived so emphatic a restatement at your 


hands. Rev. E. 


Morris Fergusson. 


* Let us know the price of it, that I may re- 
commend it to the scores of mothers who come 
to me in their perplexity about the Interna- 
tional lessons for their little ones.’ — Zdizadeth 


Harrison 


Bound in fine cloth 


12mo, 88 pages 


Price, 60 cents 


JOHNLD. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























NARS \S SCAN 
ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
| They look and fit better than any other kind. 
| ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A trial invariably results in continued use. 
Reversible Collar On ,81 Pranklin St. NewYork 


— 


















— EILL’ 2s 
6th Avenue, 20th to Zist Street, New York. 


etc., in the United States. Send for samples and prices, 





ale Just the thing 
Sun 8c entertainments. 

them. Bend tor Pree of Graphephoncs, Resorts, ote, 
| wy v= hye we will send the outfit by express 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (ine JCHICACOLILL 





doz. 
y mad your full -ddress by return 
. we will forward the Diuine, post- 


a 
BLUINE Co., 


Will You Go to Palestine ? 


For information concerning Russell H. Conwell’s 
Philadelphia Excursion next spring to ypt, Pales- 
tine, Turkey, Greece, and | address Prof. E. H 
Eldridge, The Temple College, hhiladelphia. 


x W.Concord Junction, 











65, | 
problem. 


with the result. But the next morning 
when I glanced into the room, | found 
every here and there great patches ‘where 
the paint had been rudely scratched off 
Now Ivknow that is the ordinary thing for 
which children are slapped. But to me 
it simply presented a curious mental 
I was not in the least jrritated, 
but made a great point of finding what 
could have led them to do such an un. 


reasonable, senseless thing. I presented 


| it to them as an intellectual problem, and 
| was really in dead earnest about it from 


Largest importers and dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, | 


anu 
paid, and 
large Premium List. No money required. 


Like Rose Dartle, ! 
wanted to find out their method, so | could 


that point of view. 


| use it upon them again. 


‘*Didn't you want a pretty nursery? 
I asked. Oh, yes! they did want a pretty 
nursery. 

‘‘Do you think these great scratched, 
unpainted spots beautiful ?'' 

‘«Oh, no! they were very ugly. 


And so I kept questioning them unt 


the utter stupidity of the situation I 
vealed itself to them, and they felt them- 
selves in the position of ridiculous, silly 
little boys who had done a perfectly u 
intelligent thing. 
was just as effective and certainly * 
much of an education as a box on tlic eal. 


Now, to my mind, that 


I have never found any question, mental 


or moral, that I could not present in a suft- 
ciently simple manner for them to under- 
stand and reason about. Children are }) 
no means slow to comprehend evcn your 
subtleties Lionel ws 
naturally avery imperious little person, 
I noticed at one time that he had rather 
fallen into the habit of requiring Vi"" 
to fetch and carry for him, and to @: 
the least pleasant part of all their sn ll “ 
dertakings. So, as we were having @ pleas- 
ant little chat one day, I said quite 
ally : ‘* Don't you think it a little strans® 
Lionel, that God should have created 


and sarcasms. 


ume 





* | little boy to have all the pleasant things 


and + 


Novem 
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November 20, 1897 


of life, that the very best of everything 
should come to him by right, and that he 
should never have any of the hard things 
o do? and that he should have created 
another little boy to always give up what 
he likes best, to continually wait upon 
the more fortunate boy, to lift all the 
heaviest weights and run the longest 
errands ?"’ 

He looked up into my face a moment, 
a flash of intelligence came into his eyes, 
and with a smile of mingled amusement 
and shame he said, ‘**O mama !"’ and 
buried his head in my lap. I do not say 
that he absolutely reformed from that 
hour, reforms in children are not brought 
about in a day, but he thoroughly com- 
prehended and certainly improved. 


o> 


Mastery 
[From an article by George H. Martin m Education) 


VERY man is either master of his 

business or a slave to it. If-a slave 

to it, the work is drudgery, and he is 

always, as George Eliot says of some one, 

“looking over the edge of his work, 
waiting for his play to begin.”’ 

But the consciousness of mastery is 
itself a peculiar and perpetual delight, re- 
lieving routine of its monotony, sustaining 
through temporary 
stimulating to new effort. 


reverses, and ever 


‘ Build me straight, O werthy master, 
Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel.’’ 


“The merchant's word 
Delighted, the master heard. 
For his heart was in his werk ; 

heart 
Giveth grace unto every art." 


and the 


Mastery in any business is, therefore, an 
end to be sought for its own sake. But 
if we consider the interests involved in 
the business.of teaching, the far-reaching 
influences for good of the master work- 
man, and the waste by the apprentice and 
the bungler, mastery becomes to the 
teacher a sacred obligation, and the ques- 
tion which forms the title of this paper 
assumes Commanding importance. 

At the outset of the discussion it is all- 
important that we distinguish between 
mastery in any business and the mere 
knowledge of technique. The essential 
quality of mastery is the power to form 
and to realize ideals. 


A carpenter bending over his work may 


be skilled to saw and plane, to bevel and 
joint, and yet see nothing beyond the 
stick he is working on. 

The master-builder has a broader range 
of vision, sees the same stick in its place, 
a rafter in the nave of his cathedral, and 
calculates what stress it will have to bear 
in the completed structure. 

The weaver in a great mill tends his 
loom, follows the swift-flying shuttle, and 
guides the threads. All the time he 
knows nothing of the spinners who supply 
his yarn, nor of the consumers who are to 
use his product. 

But the master has seen the end from 
the beginning, knows for what climate 
and what rank the fabric is designed, and, 
forecasting even the caprices of fashion, 
has chosen material, color, and design to 
realize his ideal. . . . 

So the teacher who would be master 
of his business must be more than a suc- 
Cessful school-keeper. There must be 
the same power to create ideals, the same 
Prevision to anticipate the future, the 


sa 
me comprehensive grasp of means and 
met! 1ods. 
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Singer Sewing-Machines_.=4 


They are Made. and Sold only by 


Memory-Points about | | 
| 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING CO. 


We make but one grade of product, admitted to 
hence attempts at imitation. 
We deai directly with the people, through our 
own erip.oyees all over the world. selling 800,000 
mac“ines annually. 
* through department stores. 


ALL SINGER MACHINES BEAR OUR TRADE-MARK. 


IF YOU BUY A SINGER, | 
You get an up-to-date machine, built on honor, to | 


be the best; 





wear a lifetime. 

You get it for the lowest price at which such a 
machine can be furnished, 

You will receive caréful instruction from a com- 
petent teacher at your home. 

You can obtain necessary accessories direct from the Company's offices. 

You will get prompt attention in any part of the world; 
everywhere, and we give careful attention to all customers, no matter 
where their machines may have been purchased. 

You will be dealing with the leading sewing-machine manufacturers in the 
world, having an unequaled experience and an unrivaled reputation to 
maintain—the strongest guarantees of excellence and fair dealing. 


SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OPNICSS | iW EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


We do not sell to dealers nor 


our offices are } 





POCKET EDITION OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1898+ 





pocket, 
the previous editions. 

It contains the text of all 
Series for 1898, with 
fifty-two blank pages for notes. 


intendent to teacher. 
. 


HIS little book, issued from year to year, has grown so popular 
that the edition for 1897 was exhausted before all orders were 
filled, and no second edition was printed. 
A thinner and finer paper than has hitherto been used in the 
book makes the 1898 edition more convenient to carry in one's 
and more attractive in appearance, perhaps, than any. of 


lesson titles and Golden Texts, and with 


It is an ideal present from teacher to hens, 


the lessons in the International 


and from super- 





five or more, 20 cents. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & 





Bound in cloth, with side stamp in color aud gold. 
pages, measuring, with covers, % inch in thickness. 
Bound in fine leather, 50 ceits ; 


Size, 2% 4 inches. 224 
Single copy, by mail, 25 cents; } 
Jive os more, 40 cents each. 


1033 WALNUT STREET 


CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA... . 
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to Europe for a watch. 
The best are made 
right here in America 
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“ RIVERSIDE.” 
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‘*Do not Stammer ’’ 


Among the many successful cures accom- 
plished by Edwin S. Johnston, and which really 
appear like miracles in some cases, the latest 
is that of Mr. Robert Anderson of ‘Cincinnati, 
Ohio, who has been since early childhood a great 
stammerer. Mr. Anderson had made four pre- 
vious unsuccessful attempts to be relieved of his 
impediment, spending eleven months in a New 
England school without permanent results. 
hough he has been in the Philadelphia Insti- 
tute but a few weeks, he is speaking with ease 
and freedom, and considers his cure remarkable. 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 60 page book, “‘ Do not Stammer.”’ 
(mailed free) to the PuiapeLpnta INsTITU TE, 
so33 Spring Garden St.,Phila.,Pa. Edw. S. John- 
ston, Principal and Fo under. Established 1884. 
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PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 


Convenient to New York, P hindcpbi Beitimore and 
Washington. h sexes. s8th year. Healthful. Beau- 
tiful. 16 teachers, 12 courses. $260a year. For beau- 
tifully illustrated catalog address 
THOMAS HANLON, D. D., President. 
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~~ Everyone knows the ex- | 
pense and annoyance of lamp- | 
chimneys breaking. 

Macbeth’s don’t break; and 


— make more light. 
= Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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MAIL ORDER SPECIALS 


eee 


Dress Goods. 

A lot of plain and fancy dress 
goods consisting, among others, 
of the following styles and fab- 
rics :— 








50-inch Cheviot Suitings, 
50-inch Mixed Yarn Suitings, 
46-inch French Novelty Suitings, 
56-inch Ladies’ Cloths, 

40-inch Stylish Plaids. 

Almost all these are dollar a 
yard qualities; a few of them 
were 85c a yard. We offer 
all at 


Black Silks. 


We have a lot of fifteen hun- 
dred yards of 7§c and ‘$1.00 


60c a yard 


Black. Silks which we will sell 
for 
65c a yard 
This is one of our special } 


efforts and cannot fail to be well § 
appreciated. The lot is,com- 
posed of Black Satin Damas, 
Black Satin Duchesse and Black $ 
Taffetas. 


Two New Silk Patterns $ 


One of these is really one of next } 
Spring’s Silks shown only here; a 2 
most beautiful pattern in a ‘ graduated 


alaid,’’ 
$1.50 a yard 


The other, is also an 1898 pattern in 
a ribbon striped Taffeta; red, blue, 
black and purple grounds with a varie- 
gated satin ribbon stripe, regular price ) 
$1.25, our price ; 


$1.00 a yard 


Above are only a very few of 
the special values we are offering } 
our Mail Order Customers. ¢ 
Whatever you want send for | 
samples of it, the samples will > 
come by return mail with a price § 
tag which will prove a delightful 3 
surprise. > 

Mention this paper when you write. ¢ 

‘ 
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To Officers and Teachers of 
Sunday Schools. 


What Lesson Helps are to bé used in 
your echool during the coming year? The 
time is near at hand when you will decide. 
If you want the best, and at the same time 
the cheapest; if you want helps that are 
real helps; if you want increased attena- 
ance, increased interest, and the most 
fruitful results: in short, if you are pre- 
pared to lay aside prejudice and decide on 
merit—then we ask you to send for free 
sample copies of the Quarterly Lesson 
Helps and Weekly Papers prepared by 
David C. Cook. 

They are the best and cheapest, and are 
used by thousands of Sunday-schools of 
all evangelical denominations in all parts 
of the world, wherever the English 
language is spoken. 

They have stood the 
years of successful use, and are now 
acknowledged to be the standard and 
leading International series. Their popu- 
larity increases each year, and they are, 
without doubt, tn the very front rank. 

Why not get the very best? It will cost 
you nothing to examine them, and but a 
trifle to try them in your school. Write at 
once to the Davip C. Cook PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 36 Washington §treet, Chicago, 
and ask for a free package Of their Lesson 
Helps and Papers. Read and examine 
them carefully, compare with any and ail 
others, and you cannot fail to admit that 
they really are the best. Note specially 
their wonderful cheapness in price (but 
not in quality), and then figure how much 
your schoo! will save in money and gain 
in efficiency by their use. 
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»MIXED PAINTS 45c. “3 
sell 
Ready Mixed Paint,all colors, © 4 

highest made at 45 cents and u 

per For oer BR 

sme Che Tile 40 CY and send So 

terms CT and send to 

ROEBUCE & CO. (ise) CHICAGO, Tide 


Jn ordering goods, or in making inquiry oa 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
| publishers and the adv oe stating that you saw 

| the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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To stiff-necked, 


stubborn women :—“ Only two kinds of 
never change their minds— fools an 
men.” And you can’t be either one. 
Change your mind, then, about the best 
way of washing; look into the matter 
carefully ; lay aside prejudice ; hold your- 
self open to.convincement. The best 
way of washing is with Pearline. 
Ease, economy, safety, health, quickness 
—these are the arguments for Pearline 
washing. _Every woman who wants these 
things can satisfy herself that this is so. se 
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Terms of Subscription 
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These rates include postage : | 
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in advance | 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teac hers, or of scholars, will 
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individual addresses, $1.00 each. 
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Thinin flesh? Perhaps it’s 
natural. 

If perfectly well, this is | 308 ana 310 Walnut Street, Phil 
probably the case. See 
But many are suffering —_ 
from frequent colds, nervous 
debility, pallor, and a hun- 
dred aches and pains, simply 
because they are not fleshy 
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Refrain 


[From “Sonnets and Lyrics,” by Helen Jackson 
(H.H.).) 


F ALL the songs which poets sing 
The ones which are most sweet, 
Are those which at close intervals 
A low refrain repeat ; 
Some tender word, some syllable, 
Over and over, ever and ever, 
While the song lasts, 
Altering never, 
Music if sung, music if said, 
Subtle like some fine golden thread 
A shuttle casts, 
In and out on a fabric red, 
Till it glows all through 
With the golden hue. 
Oh ! of all the songs sung, 
No songs are so sweet 
As the songs with refrains, 
Which repeat and repeat. 


Of all the lives lived, 
No life is so sweet 
As the life where one thought 
In refrain doth repeat, 
Over and over, ever and ever, 
Till the life ends, 
Altering never, 

Joy which is felt, but is not said, 
Subtler than any golden thread 
Which the shuttle sends 
In and out in a fabric red, 
Till it glows all through 

With a golden hue. 

Oh! of all the lives lived, 
Can be no life so sweet 

As the life where one thought 
In refrain doth repeat. 


‘*Now name me a thought 
To make life so sweet, 
A thought of such joy 
Its refrain to repeat."’ 
Oh ! foolish to ask me. 
Who loveth believes, 
But telleth never. 
It might be a name, just a name not said, 
But in every thought ; like a golden thread 
Which the shuttle weaves 
In and out on a fabric red, 
Till it glows all through 
With a golden hue. 
Oh! of all sweet lives, 
Who can tell how sweet 
Is the life which one name 
In refrain doth repeat? 
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Autumn Leaves 
(The Rev. T. A. Seed in the Sunday Magazine] 


WONDER what he [a certain little 





‘boy] would have said if Ihad hinted 
that the very beauty of the leaves 
in their decay is the stamp of God's ap- 
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FISHIN’ JIMMY 


BY ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON 
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This is altogether the most popular of Mrs. Slos- 
son’s exquisite New England stories. “ Fishin’ 
Jimmy” is a devout, simple-hearted, mountain 
fisherman,—skilled in nature-lore, quick of sympa- 
thy, and artlessly ready in heroic self-sacrifice. To 
know him is to know better the fruitfulness of faith, 
and the uplifting power of an unselfish purpose. 

The book is now issued by the Publishers of 
The Sunday School Times. More than twenty 
thousand copies of it were circulated by its former 
publishers. It is bound in fine cloth, with frontis- 
piece illustration, and may be obtained of book- 
t sellers, or will be mailed to any address for 


' 30 cents 
the publishers paying the postage. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
103) Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 









WICK wressing 


* 

is prepared in the largest leather factory in 
the world by the makers of Vici Kid—the 
most noted leather in the world. It gives a 
shoe a bright and lasting lustre, makes it soft 
and pliable, keeps it from cracking in wet 
and dry weather. The constant use of Vict 
Dreasing means a saving in shoe leather 
which the student of economy can't over- 
look. Ask the dealer forit. An illustrated 
book, telling how to care for shoes and in- 
Crease their wear, mailed free. 

ROBERT H. FOKRDERER, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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proval of their work, his ‘‘ Very good,” 
| his kind ‘Well done."’ That would, 
| perhaps, have been too fanciful. What! 
| want you to remember is that the smallest 

services are noticed and appreciated by 

God. ‘«His eye seeth every precious 
| thing."’ As Wordsworth said when wrt- 
| ing to a little child : 


| **Small service is true service while it lasts 

Of humblest friends, bright creature ! scorn 
not one ; 

| The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 

| Protects the lingering dewdrop fro! 
sun, 


About the beauty of the leaves, how- 
| ever, there will be no question. Sir John 
| Millais perceived it, and portrayed it 0 
'the picture. You may see it as you 
| -*take your walks abroad’’ just now. 
Throughout their little lives, the forms 
and colors of the leaves afford a constant 
| subject of instruction and delight. Bota- 
| nists have counted hundreds of different 
| forms; and their tints and hues are num- 
| berless. A glance ‘at them is quite enough 
| to fill the mind with wonder and delight. 
A friend of yours one day—but he shall 
tell the tale : 


Last June—how slight a thing to tell 
One straggling Ieaf beneath the limes 
Against the sunset rose and fell, 
Making a rhythm with colored rhy' 


No other leaf in all the air 
Seemed waking ; and my little m 
Watched with me, from the garden-c! 
Its rhythmic play of light and shad 
| ** Now glassy gold, now greenish-grey. 
It dropped, it lifted. That was all 


Strange I should still feel glad to-day 
To have seen that one leaf lift and !a"' 


Not strange at all! These harvest of 
a quiet eye, reaped by thoughtful glance 
at such little things as leaves, give 
, and gladness to ovr future years. 
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lovely creatures also show us 
shut delight our Father takes in their 
iety of form and hue. There's not a 
er put shows some touch of his minute 
or joving skill. Think of the loveliness 
- he has lavished on these ‘creatures 
twat day,” and you will readily believe. 
het he will make your spirits beautiful, if 
: 1 do not oppose him, through the life 
sate he has given us in his Son. 
Beautiful! The leaves are always 
peautiful. Look at them m their autumn 
dress! Our woods, of course, are not to 
be compared in autumn to the glories of 
an American forest when the maples are 
aglow with fiery tints, and miles on miles 
of foliage present a mass of variegated 
color not elsewhere to be seen, But they 
have a beauty of their own, a quiet beauty- 
more conducive to reflection and to ten- 
der, pensive thought. The time to see 
them to advantage is at sunset, when the 
level light—‘* the beamy radiance that 
imbues whate’er it strikes with gem-like 
hues '’—gives to their colors a richness 
and a brightness never seen at any other 
time. The warm tints glow, the pale 
ones shine, the woods reflect ** the splen- 
dor of departing day.”’ 


So blessings brighten as they take their flight, 
And beauty deepens at the approach of night." 


You will notice also (and with this I 
close) that leaves die as they live. They 
live in beauty, and they die in beauty, a 
beauty all their own. Each leaf has its 
peculiar color both in life and death. 
The beech leaf, for instance, dies with a 
cheery warmth of color, the oak with a 
sober russet, the vine with a pure yellow, 
an evanescent green, and a touch of fiery 
scarlet. 

And so it is with man. -He dies as he 
lives. The leaves do not so much put off 
their dress of green as put on garments of 
crimson or of gold. They are not un- 
clothed, but clothed upon. They seem 
not so much to fade as to fall in a ‘shower 
of beauty. The sun transfigures them 
with his autumnal beams. 

So good men sink into the tomb trans- 
figured as they fall. They fall to rise. 
Their spirits pass at once to Paradise. 
“There everlasting spring abides.’’ And 
why? Because of that fair land ‘‘our 
‘God is sun and moon.’’ And Christ, 
“the tree of life,’’ is there. ‘Its leaves 
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mariners who were. versed in Old Testa- 
ment lore, if not in the later history of 
the Christian religion. Though in some 
of the later discoveries made by the noble 
army of missionaries we find very fanciful 
and strangely distorted tales that suggest 
the wonderful dream of St. John in Reve- 
lation. | 

We think it very probable that among | 
the first inhabitants of the land there may 
have been a few who carried their Bibles 
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are for the healing of the nations.’’ 
Christ-like souls are leaves upon that 
tree. Are you a Christ-like soul ? 
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Tradition in Alaska 


[Bushrod Washington James in The (Philadelphia) 
Evening Star} 


NE reason for the tardy recognition 
of Alaska as an important part of 
the United States is the knowl- 

tdge of the total ignorance of the people, 
who are considered little above the ami- 
mals who inhabit the land. The absence 
of any form of literature whatever is 
thought to be quite sufficient to place them 
upon a very low scale in the human bal- 
ance. But have there not been other 
Countries equally deficient in that respect, 
and are there not examples of countries 
having a literature of their own who were 
just as unenlightened, so far as any record 
ca be found, as these nations of the 
‘orth? In some parts of Scotland, Ire- 
land, Norway, Sweden, and other coun- 
‘Kes, there are numbers of people who do 
not read, who are entirely deficient of 
education, and yet they have very well 
developed ideas and peculiar historic in- 
formation, which, if carefully traced, will, 
Many times, be found as cerrect as much 
“-called verified history. So with the 
Alaskans, —information has been handed 
own from father to son in different parts 
® the country, which, when compared, 
“ill be found consistent in a sufficient 
“gree to aid in pursuing a course of in- 
‘sstigation that may result some day in 
Proving the origin of the people. 

Pn, certainly have peculiar legends, 

“acteristic of the various localities and 

© Several occupations of the natives, 
fhe make it appear that at some time in 
od master minds have endeavored to 
tinles tain morals, if not religious prin- 
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| more certain that we shall never know, ex- 
they in turn to their progeny. The lack | cept through conjecture, more than we do 
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| Du Bois. 16mo, pp. 182. Price, $1.25. 


of educational conveniences and the pos- | to-day. And in this weseean opening for 
| The Point of Contact in Teaching. 


By Patterson 
| selves, can readily account for the perver- | a tourist, or a historic bard born in an- 
sions that are so an¥asingly obvious to our ' 
| present superior intelligence. That there 
| is no sign of books or records of any kind 
can easily be explained. The people 
have had no regular dwelling-places, and 
no form of government whatever, except 
that resembling the general tribal rules 
that are to a great extent extremely alike 
among all such benighted people all over 


By Pattere 
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gether prevented the younger people from | that ef the Kale Vala, or the sweet, strange 
| learning to read and understand for them- | story of Hiawatha. Not from the pen of 

The Knightly Soldier. 

323 pages. (53,8 inches.) 


other land, but we see among the bright 
opening intellects of the Alaskan native 
children the prospect that some day 
Alaska will have a literature of her own, | 
born in the imagination of some of her | 
own children, and painted in the colors | 
which the holy love of country will make 
exquisitely beautiful. 
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is sO scarce an article as it is in many] An incident occurred at the W.C. T. U. State | Im Tribulation: Or, The Blessing of Trials. By 
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two conditions, archives and literature | October, that marks an era of progress, and is| Fishin’ Jimmy. By Annie Trumbull Slosson, 
could but lead a very precarious exist- interesting inasmuch as it indicates the trend | 12mo, with frontispiece, pp. 38. Price, 30 cents. 

ence. But the superiority of man over | of thought-of the present day. It was proposed The Divine Order of Human Society. By Robert 


the lower animals is most beautifully 
demonstrated in the desire to perpetuate 
family history by the carvings of totems 
upon poles, spoons, bowls, spears, pipes, 
and nearly or quite everything used by 
the people, but more particularly by the 
legends that through all the ages and 
perversions still hold a remarkable re- 
semblance to the story of the creation 
and other parts of Bible history. 

Sometimes, in reading the traditions, 
as they are interpreted by those who have 
visited and dwelt among the nations, one 
catches an evanescent glimpse of beauti- 
ful ideas, that might be paraphrased from 
the original stories as we are used to 
reading them ; at other times, even the 
apparent perversions hold an undercur- 
rent leading to the same results by very 
peculiar by-ways, that at first seem far | 
out of the line of thought intended. | are slewly awakening to the fact that the daily 

Again, as in a legend recently pub- | drugging with narcotics in the shape of coffee 
lished in the North Star, of Alaska, there | and tobacco, accounts for the many ills of head, 
would seem to be a conglomerate of the | nerves, heart, and stomach. The action of the 
Revelation, the passage of the Red Sea, and |! new York state convention indicates their in- 
the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
| They are all but shadowy resemblances, | 
, and yet they are sufficiently close to have 
/emanated from a brain upon which the | coffee sold for Cereal Coffee under same fetching 
, events of biblical history made a lasting ' name. Genuine packages have red seals thereon, 
but imperfectly understood impression, ' It makes red blood.” 


that Postum Cereal Coffee be served at meals 
for delegates, in place of ordinary coffee. Some 
of the ladies stated that they had tried Postum 
once and did not fancy it. However, it was 
served at the first general meal, and the ladies | 
were very emphatic in their terms of approval 
Some one thereupon put the question, whether 
the convention be served with ordinary coffee 
or with Postum, and the vote was for Postum 
without one dissenting vcice, the ladies flock- 
ing about the cook to ascertain how to make 
such a delicious beverage on which many of | 
them had failed in their first attempts. The 
answer was simple ; boil 15 minutes after boil- 
ing commences, while for church suppers, con- 
ventions, etc., enclose the product in two cheese- 
cloth bags in coffee boiler, and boil one hour. 
The famous Postum Coffee thus made furnishes 
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a hot beverage full of nourishment for nerves 


and brain, and delicious to the taste. People 


The above books are for sale 
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How Some Men Made their Millions | : 
The Most Remarkable and Most Stimulating Paper of the Age is SUCCESS. Its every Issue is full of the Romance of Achievement under Difficul. at 
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